! Phe love of the 
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‘ot hel 


ieatly to bed, early to rise,’ 
yet there was ah intervs) after the substan- 


Unitutored thet’ inthe ‘tealities of life of 


Yabour Thave dince discovered the 


farmer must enoogater, to till his fields.and 


_ garner, hia harvests, all connected with ru, 
+ gal ocoupations. seemed like recreation and 


pastime; and it would have been no difficult 
problem then solve which was to be pre- 
ferred, farméf’s life or & return to'sehdol. 
boyish days have long since passed 
awdy, and: yet the metiory haunts me stilt. 
E have re-visited the scenes then so endeared, 
‘althotgh “familiar” faces and tones of 
Voice had passtd away, there were the same 
meadows and streams, and not a few of the 
frees of the wood. Strange, it seems, that | 
impressions which have been overlaid by the 
accumulations of years, should be recalled 
With. suph.vividaess from their apparent ob- 


lition by the sight few simple objcots | 


still possesses me, 
atid what the Boy’¢harms the man, 
bave occupied the riper. years of i 
me aifined, habit. ‘To,.ctaal away fom 
#0 breathe a pure atmosphere 
and-gase upon an unbroken sky; te listen 
to the voices of nature mstead of the buzz 
and noise of busy multitudes, are congen- 
“Phe early Tove of the country’ ve 
tone to my futdre redréations, if not to my 
fore serious pursuits. The graver. studies 
of eollege were too often interrupted by 
superficial dippings into the natural sciences, 
and these were rendered more attractive be- 
cause their,materials were to be collected in 
the country, Many a long mile was tra- 
velled with hammer and sack to gather no 
very rare ‘spéciméns for the mineralogical 
cabinet: Fields and woods weré searctied 
forthe titited flowérs, each new form and 
colour charming the sight, and imparting 
sense of newly acquired wealth as the spoils 
were stored in the herbarium. It must be 
confessed too, net without some compunc- 
tious viditings, that the feathered songsters 


were treated as the Egyptians treated their 


dead; mammified. and encased, while their 
little habitations were carried away and pre- | 
served under the’ preteiice of studying their 
skill in architecture.’ Butterflies too, and 
fnsects of every shapé and hue, were chased 
and hunted’ from their hiding places, that 
they might be impaled and kept in store for 
future study. What an array of beauty and 
ugliness did such a collection present! Then 
the ready,,exouse, that they were only 
Jeapoiled ot wlife, ephemeral at the best, 
and how otherwise could their characteristics 
and habits studied? Ordeping things 
and thidutée animals of the quadruped class 
fared little better 
the autumn of life these pursuits have 
undergone &.change. Less zeal or more 
has, bad an influence. Flowers 
are looked,.on with the same gust of plea- 
aure, without the :imsatiste. propensity to 
pluck them; insects may disport themselves 
for their brief day im fields and woods, not 
without # dxeply interested attention, but 
wit no ‘lotiging to impale them.” “Pretty 
things!“ Wonderful in form’ ‘colodt! 
ous fn varied instinct ! Pérformi your 
Gyrations, let your colours flash in the sun- 
m ; fear not; I will examine your won- 
derful habitations, your frolicsome motions, 
your. curjons, transformations, without once 
dreaming of interrupting your sports. Jno 
scientific sense; I am not'a naturalist, while 
I retain an ‘exquisite sense of the beautiful 
im pature;and ‘tan quietly converse with 
dverything which breathes and grows in thé 
d wood ‘cultivated pasture. A da 
sdlitary ramble in the retired country, fa 
femoved from’ the almost sound 
intent om.gein or pleasure, hag still ity 
temple 


stirs 


the seal. Whe: 


st] 


FE 


@ matter in them, and peradventure 
their énthusiasm would be somewhat cooled, 


rather to encourage the most. 

for themselves, and. to persuade 
them that they can be naturalists in a high 
hense; without being techtically scientific. 
Look at that bird. How beautiful its plu- 
mage; how graceful its motions while joy- 
ous in play, or in search of food, pealing 
forth its liquid notes,darting from branch 
to branch, or skimming through the air! 
Does it not afford you pleasure? Does it 
nétiremind you éf its Maker? Call it by 
its country name—the Latin one of the 
college cannot add one charm to its beaati- 
ful nature. Mark the symmetry of that 
noble tree as it has grown up from its em- 
bryo te maturity, with its rich verdure, its 
overarching branches, and note the processes 
by. which ita‘sap imparts vitality to every 
part, and mark ite changes of foilage from 
spring to adtama. Never mind its hard 
hame, its common one will answer just as 
well, so far as the pleasure and instruction 
imparted sre concerned. Look upon these 
sea shells, and these curious sea mosses. 
Science hag classified them, but if you have 
not time or opportunity to study the science, 
think not that they should hence be disre- 
garded. O sweet, beautiful butterfly! cries 
the.enraptured child, and would there be 
one additional twinkle in its eager eye if it 
were told that it belonged to the order 
Lepidoptera? ¥ repeat it, I disparage not 
science; but to one and all I say, whether 
you have science or not, study nature, learn 
te admire it in its varied forms and hues, 
and listen to its voices, as it hymns its Maker’s 
praise, and says, “‘The hand that made us is 


divine.” W. M. E. 

“133 | For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT. 

WILLIAM 8. PLUMER, D.D. 

“We to sdatter our enemies; but 
we are slow to think that they will eet be | 
gone. In the midst of the battle it i diff- 
cult to peace and the plea- | 


of decisive victory. We must learn 
to ‘of oar dalvatién. We 
walk by faith. Jn our journey through 
this wilderness, dur great support is séein 

Him-who is invisible. By Him we are bid- 
den to look forward to the glory thet shall 


be revealed. 
In this we are ly aided by the exal- 
tation of our Lord Jesus Christ. Our fore- 


nner has entered the eternal city. He 
as gone up with a shout. Though his 
sacred was laid as low as ours 


shall be, yet it was not ible that he 
should be holden of the bands of death. 
He burst the bars of the grave. As he 
overcame and sat down with his Father on 
his throne, so shall his prone overcome and 
set down with him on his throne. His re- 


surrection is the sure pledge of their resur- 
rection. His entrance into life makes cer- 
tain their eternal repose on the bosom of 


God. | 

Many of .the redeemed already stand on 
the banks of deliverance. They beckon to 
us, who are still warring with flesh and 
blood, with principalities and powers. They 
assure us of final and complete victory. 
What has been done can be done. Saints 
in glory are ensamples tous. . 

Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing aow. 
We must fight the fight. We must 
resist as they resis Then we shall con- 
quer as they conquered. Blessed be God, 
some have en into rest. ) 

God’s word makes sure the final triumph 
of all bis people. Now they sigh and cry; 
they wet their couch with tears, and have 
gore travail; but soomthe angels shall bear 
them home to Abraham’s m. The 
thing is sure. The mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions. . . I will come again and 
take you to mnyself, that where 1 am there 
ye may be also.” “ We know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dis 
solved, we have-a building of God—a house 
hot made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens.” The Scripture eannot be broken. 
Heaven is revealed. The victery is foretold 
by Him who will secomplish it. 
Bat-what.is the triumphant state of the 
Church? Attaining to it, ber foes no more 
insult, her: warfare is accomplished. The | 
wicked cease from troubling. ‘Temptations 
cease. There blows are no more dealt, and 
wounds nod more bleed: Without are dogs. 
At God’s hand conflicts never rage. 
Phe strife of battle is over for ever. 

. There her wishes are 


beholde bis glory. She sets him as he is. 
She is like him. She wears his image on 
She beholds that blessed face, 
which was smitten and buffeted, but is now 
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fe 
under which the 
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serve him day and night in his temple; and 
he that sitteth _ e throne dwell 
them. shall hunger no more ; 
neither thirst nei shall the 
‘sun light on them, nor any heat. For the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters; and God shall 
away all tears from their eyes. 
n heaven is found the best society. My- 
riads of choice spirits are there gathered. 
God himself has chosen, scoured, fashioned, 
and glorified évery vessel of honour. “ Hea- 
ven is attracting to iteelf whatever is con 
nial to its nature; is enriching itself by t 
spoils of the earth, and collecting within its 
bosom whatever is pure, permanent, and 
divine, leaving nothing for the last fire to 
consume but the objects con- 
cupiscence; while every thing which grace 
has prepared and beautified, shall be gath- 
ered and selected from the ruins of the 
world to adorn that eternal city.” ‘Every 
Ohristian friend that goes before us from 
this world, is a ransomed spirit, waiting to 
welcome us in heaven.” 
The employments of the Church trium- 
are of es kind. There 
reg is with eagerness, suc- 
cess, An We hall even 
as we are known. Here we get glimpses of 
Christ by faith; there we shall gaze upon 
him with ynutterable wonder. ere dis- 
cord mats our songs; there shall be the per- 
fection of harmony. There we shall have 
a key to unlock many mysteries which here 
sadly perplexed us. Thete are no low em- 
ployments in heaven. 

The rfection of the Church triumphant 
is absolute. Nothing can be more pure. 
She is without spot, or wrinkle, or blemish, 
or any such ak And her stability is as 
great as her perfection. She shall go no 
more out. She shall no more be black, like 
the tents of Kedar. She changes only from 

lo ory. 
: God ‘himeclt is the glory of the Church 
triumphant. She hath no need of the sun 
or moon to shine in her, for the Lord God 


doth lighten her, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. God is her sun and her exceeding 
joy. She has such discoveries of him as 


far exceed all earthly conceptions. He is 
the portion of every redeemed soul. 

Of that happy state we know but little. 
Even if men ten to that ha for the 
express purpose 0 rting its glories, not 
of them could Paul, “I 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter.” The light and 
language, the joys and experience of that 
blessed abode must be in order to 
understand its amazing sufficiency, its infi- 
nite fulness. 


CONFERENCES IN PARIS. 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. | 


Havers, France, June 6, 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—I write this letter, and 
shall also write the next from Havre, whither 
I have fled for a time from the unavoidable 
itation and over-exertion of Paris, “that 
land that eateth up the inhabitants thereof.” 
The magnificent view that is enjoyed from 
the top of the Ingouville Hill, where it is 
my privilege to reside here, is mostly hid- 
den from’ my eyes at present by constant 
rain, wind, and bad weather, for which the 
nning of the summer is no less remark- 
ye, then several of last winter 
were for a clear sky and a warm sun; whilst 
many a winter day was spent without fire, 
our fire is now lighted every 
there is but little prospect of a speedy change 
for a better. Sea bathing is quite out of 
the question; aud those who, like myself, 
came hither partly attracted by the sea, 
must be satisfied with heated sea-water in 
baignoires. It looks just as if the present 
overturning of human society were to co- 
incide with some extraordinary disorder in 
nature, as it- has been observed at several 
eventful periods of history, and as we are 
also given to understand from the language 
of prophecy. | 
aving given you in my last communica- 
tion a summary of our religious societies’ 
annual meetings, [I now proceed to a short 
account of what took place at the end of 
April and the beginning of May, in our 
Pastoral Conferences, which take advantage 
of the great number of pastors and elders 
brought together for the occasion, to meet 
at the same time. These conferences are of 
two kinds, meeting alternately three days 
each : conferences between pastors and elders 
of all denominations, which are called gen- 
eral conferences; and conferences between 
pastors and elders of the two established 
churches, (Reformed and Lutheran) which 
are called, rather improperly, Pastoral Con- 
erences, having retained the former name 
went when only those 
conferences were in existence. 


General Conferences. | 
Of the general conferences I have very 
little to say. As it has been felt for the 
last few years, on both sides, that the affairs 
of the established and the dissenting church- 
es had better be carried on quite distinctly 
from each other, though in a spirit of evan- 
gelical alliance, there remains but little that 
can be done in common. It has been found, 
therefore, after repeated experiments, that 
the best use to make of these mixed confer- 
ences is to discuss questions of a merely 
practical nature. The one chosen this year 
was of great interest, but could not be pro- 
perly dealt with for want of time; the 
means of promoting religious revivals in 
our several Protestant churches, connected 
or unconnected with the State. After a 
prelimi discussion, which can only be 
opening the question, it was 
resolved that it will be (Deo volente) re- 
sumed next year. In the meantime, two 
members of the conference, MM. Bridel 
and Adolphe Monod, were commissioned to 
prepare a paper on the subject, to serve as 
a basis for future deliberation. The same 
conference resolved that a letter should be 
written, in the name of the whole assembly, 
to the King of Sweden, on behalf of his su 
jects under persecution for the sake of reli- 
ious conscience, whatever their creed ma 
e. A letter breathing an excellent spirit 
was prepared by pastor Guillaume Monod 
of Rouen, and adopted by the assembly. A 
long and rather tedious discussion also took 


| place about the best plan for the defence of 


religious liberty at home; but from the reason 
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ration may be made “between the sweet, 
and the bitter, between light and darkness,” 
The progress of evangelical doctrine in the 
churches is such, that the restoration of our 
Synod, which was formerly dreaded by the 
evangelical part of the church, is now equal- 
ly dreaded by the contrary party ; 
majority was formerly 
their side, and it is now confidently hoped 
it would be on ours. This circumstance 
places our adversaries in rather an awkward 
sition. They are afraid of the Synod; 
ut they dare not oppose them, the churches 
in general requiring the restoration of our 
old discipline. Consequently, some of the 
leaders of the latitudinarian probe under 
the disagreeable necessity o omer for 
the Synod, and acting against them; which 
gives rise to some positions which I would 
call decidedly comical, if the matter were of 
a less serious description. When they are 
driven to the wall, however, how do re 
get out of the scrape? I might as well 
you at once ; for gwess you never will. They 
are quite as much disposed, they say, as we 
are, to have our Synod restored to us, and 
quite as ready to insist on the subject with 
government, only (a rather insignificant re- 
serve, in their judgment!) the Synod must 
be divested of its Lapininttsl character, and 
be confined to matters of discipline and ad- 
ministration only, without interfering with 
doctrine! This curious maxim was sup- 
ported again this year by M. Coquerel; to 
which M. Adolphe Monod, and others, re-. 
plied that a French Reformed Synod, re- 
gularly and officially convoked under the | 
sanction both of the churches and of gov- 
ernment (nies the Synod of 1848 was not), 
by excluding doctrine from their delibora- 
tions, would make themselves the laughing- 
stock of the Christian world; and when Mr. 
Coquerel insisted, and added, that it would 
be impossible to obtain from government a 
dogmatical Synod, which must necessarily 
be attended with division and schism, Mr. 
Adolphe Monod exclaimed :— Whether a 
Synod having to do with doctrine is an im-. 
ossibility, I know not; but a Synod hav- 
ing nothing to do with doctrine, is more 
than an impossibility; for it is une infi- 
délité!” 

You may be curious to know what the 
es. pacar are of the two parties in our an- 
nual conferences? The answer is very sim- 
ple: the evangelical have a growing ma- 
jority, and, for the last few years, what you 
would call a sweeping majority. It is re- 
ported year after year, a few weeks before 
the time fixed for meeting, that the latitudi- 
narian party are taking extraordinary mea- 
sures to bring their forces together; and 
year after year the report is found to be 
utterly groundless, and the friends of the 

ospel to be entirely masters of the field. 
his year again, the usual alarming report 
came to our ears, not only from Paris, but 
from the departments also, which made us 
the more uneasy as we did not consider our- 
selves warranted in pressing our friends 
hard to come, not expecting to have to deal 
with any question of vital importance (as 
we had last year.) What was the result? 
That not more than two or three latitudi- 
narian pastors came from the departments 
to Paris, if as many; and that one of our 
opponents confessed, in the course of our 
deliberations, that were three or four to. 
our sixty. It would be a great mistake to 
conclude that the evangelics majority in the 
ie at all a measure of the propor~ 
tions of the two parties churehes and 
consistories. ot so: m some interest- 
ing leadings of Providence, the evangelical 
roportion in and about Paris, and in the 
orth of France, is much larger than it is 
in the South; and if our pastoral confer- 
ences were to meet im Nismes instead of 
Paris, it is not certam whether the majority 
would not be on the opposite side just now. 
The only conclusion we can draw from the 
fact of the insignificant minority of the lati- 
tudinarians in Paris is, that their party has 
not only lost much ground, but has fallen 
into great discouragement. Their only hope 
of recovering their former position at all is 
to succeed in overthrowing the present ma- 
jority in the Consistoiré and Consist Pres- 
bytéral in Paris, at the elections which are 
to take place at the end of 1855; and to 
obtain this result, we must expect that they 
will neglect no means in their power. But 
we trust in a merciful God to give us the 
victory then, as he did in December, 1852, 
not for our sake, but for the sake and glory 
of his own holy name. 5 °° 


For the Presbyterian 


-| WHAT SHALL IDO TO BE SAVED? 


Do? What should you do? Not remain 
in your sins ds you have done for so many 
years. If you begin to serve God now, you 
will probably give him but the remnant of. 

our life, the greater part already having 
been devoted to this world. It is high time 
you were —. the way of salvation, 
and that you were finding it, too. No time 
is to be lost. Hesitating and ‘halting be- 
tween two opinions will not do. The fact 
that you are inquiring, is no reasoi why you 
should be satisfied. You may die inquiring. 
“Tarry not in the plain,” but make haste 
to escape. Like John Bunyan’s pilgrim, 
stop your ears against all suggestions which 
would cause you to delay, and cry, “ Life, 
life, eternal life!”’ 

Do? You certainly should not rest con- 
tented in the use of means. Prayer, read- 
ing the Scriptures, conversation with those 
who can instruct you, are all important in 
their place; but means are not Christ. If 

ou rely upon them to produce a change of 

eart, you will rest upon a broken reed. 
God will not allow even his own appointed 
instrumentalities to usurp the place which 
belongs to his anointed. ‘ Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Christ Jesus.” ‘Neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision availeth anything, but a new 
creature.” 

“ What shall you do?” You can of your- 
self do nothing. You may resort to an out- 
ward reformation, breaking off from evil 
habits, endeavouring to perform the out- 
ward duties of a Christian, and flatter your- 
self that if this be not the niain end to be 
gained, it will at length gradually lead to it. 

any a person, however, has gone thus far 
without ever entering the kingdom of hea- 
ven. Reformation of this nature sometimes 
has been the rock on which the soul has 
been wrecked. The anxious inquirer, per- 
suading himself that he has made some pro- 
gress, rests contented; his anxiety subsides; 
the swell of his disturbed and troubled heart 
relapses into a calm; the Holy Spirit is 
grieved, and he who seemed just steppin 
on the threshold of the kingdom, is 


These assemblies are growing in import- { with his mere outward reformation, either. 


| : above stated, it came to nothing, and it was 

agreed that it was desirable for both denomi- 

of chet} "No. -wonder | 24tions to act separately in this momentous 
blessed sing: the ‘song. of Mosds and the | ™A‘ter. 

Lamb. They have. -Of vietory in their | Pastoral Oonferences for the Established 

i (Phere tbo is:rest; the. ite of all that 

earies; alarms, ance en ization 

our ished Reform yer is 

ip- | advakeing one step every year. ow 

buat) probably the more 


be want of church 


when the burden will beceme qui 


The | able'to all parties; when, ¢ither by a division 


of parishes, or some other means, the sepa- | 


to live'on in the career of the formialiat, or. 


to relapse again into his wallowing in the 


mire. | 

What shall you do?” What should you: 
do, but renowncé your sins aad give up this. 

may be a to put the axe to 
the root of all of 
sensual enjoyment, selfish aggrandisement,. 
and unhallowed gains; but eternal: life is 


NUT. STREET, ABOVE 


‘| maéhine of 


even to suffer affliction with the 
of God, rather than enjoy the plea- 
sirés Of sim for = season. And Why not 
cheotfalty tnd heartily abandon your sins? 
What realy substantial good, has sin ever 


| done you?» Has it not been but, at best, a 


chalice W however tempting to the eye 
and sweet to the taste, was wormwood and 
gall in its dregs? Has it not long enough im- 
your soul—long enough your 
eet aside from the paths of holiness, which 
alone are pleasantness and peace ?—long 
— led you to trample on a Saviour’s 
blood, rejeot his kind invitations of mercy, 
and long enoagh made you insult and grieve 
thé Holy Spirit? Surely, you should not 
hesitate te part with what has been so pro- 
life already in evil fruits, and which, if not 
slain, must inevitably bring an eternity of 
sorrow, disappointment, and shame. Why 
can you not gay, 


the guilty thi 
my Saviour bleed” 


ope 
be found. But in Christ there is abundant 
reason for hope; no matter how long you 
have rejected him, he will cheerfully receive 
you, if, as # prodigal, you return and seck 
his face; “Him that cometh unto me I will 
in no wise east out.” No sinner ever perish- 
ed at the feet of Jesus. No matter how nau- 
merous aQ have been your 
transgressions; how unworthy you are of his 
favour; how hard your heart is; how incapa- 
pd fn ara of any right word, thought, or 
deed ; if will but close in with his terms, 
and cordially take him as your Saviour, 
committing all your interests to his hands, 
to be disposed of according to his pleasure, 
i will fidd in him an all-sufficient helper. | 
is blood ‘eleanses from all sin. He can 
make the vilest clean. His grace is even 
ter than your sins. “Believe in the 
ord Jesus Christ, then, and thou shalt be 
saved.” The burden shall be removed from 
your desponding soul; forgiveness shall be 
sweetly whispered to your heart; the spirit 
of adoption shall animate your bosom; and 
a good hope, through grace, shall sustain 


you in every trying hour; heaven will be 
your oeradl home, and then you shall be 
“saved.” — L. 


THE CHINESE OPIUM TRADE. 
NO. V. 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


The Parties who are interested in China—The 
Continuance of the Opium Trade. 
January 18, 1854. 

Messrs.. Editors—I propose to consider in 
this letter, the parties who are interested in 
the continuance of this trade, to see if they 
have any prescriptive right to plunder their 
fellow men; or whether any injustice would 
be done to them, by prohibiting them from 
doing so. It is the part of wise men who 
make wa¥ upon any évil or system of iniqui- 
ty, to sugvey fully the extent of the evil, 
and the imterests p to its support, in 


order. may adapt. their plana of at 
tack, nig Of warfare, to the na- 
ture of the matter in hand, so that they may 


not waste their efforts on impracticable ob- 
jects. The great bulwark and support of 
this gigantic evil—this ruinous and destruc- 
tive trade—is the East India Company. 
The Directors of this Company take upon 
themselves the burden of supplying this 

isonous drag for.the Chinese market. 
They exert their power and skill to provide 
an annually increasing supply, to meet the 
annually increasing demand. To accom- 
plish this they compel their subjects, the 
natives of India, residents in Benares and 
Bzhar districts, to forego the cultivation of 
the grains suitable for human sustenance, 
and which are so uired in 
that populous country, and which had been 
cultivated there from time immemorial, 
and devote these rich plains to the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy. From the opium thus 
grown by compulsion, by the direct orders 
of the Company, and under, a close system 
of espionage by the servants of the Com- 
pany, the East India Government derive a 

rofit of more than $12,000,000 annyally. 

he rest of the opium is grown in Malwa, a 
district lying in the western part of India, 
and which is under the jurisdiction of native 

rinces. But the opium grown in Malwa, 
in order to reach a market, and a port for 
éxport, has to come to Bombay, and to 

ass through the territories of the East 

ndia Company. Witha virtuous horror of 
sich an iniquitous trade, it levies a tax of 
$200 on every chest containing 134 pounds, 
that passes through its territories. As 
the number of chests from Malwa exceeds 
25,000 annually, it derives from this one 
item of transit duties, the sum of more than 
$5,000,000, which, added to the revenue 
derived from the monopoly of production in 
Benares and Behar, iasken the whole amount 
of revenue derived from opium, more than 
fifteen millions of dollars annually. 

Bat what is this Company that practices 
such injustice and extortions on others, that 
it may swell the amount of its own revenue? 
Originally, it was a company of British mer- 
chants, who were chartered to carry on 
trade with the East Indies. By degrees it 
has arrived at such a pitch of power, that it 
exercises sovereign rule over 140,000,000 
of subjects, and has possession of one of the 
finest countries in the world. It maintains 
an army, devlares war, and makes peace, and 
exercises all the other functions of sove- 
reignty. The revenue which its govern- 
ment in India derives from the country, is 
nearly $125,000,000 annually. The Direc- 
tors expend this revenue with a princely 
liberality. The salary of the Governor- 
General of India, his expenses, are 
nearly $300,000 annually. The salaries of 
their other servants are on the same liberal 
scale. It is this overgrown and wealthy 
corporation that, by compulsion, produce 
the poisonous drug for the Chinese market, 
which causes such wide ruin and de- 
vastation as was described in a previous let- 
ter. It is not done ignorantly. For none 
haye been more cognizant of the facts than 
some of the servants of this Company, who 
resided in China during its monopoly of the 
China trade. And what is the reason for 
continuing to — this poisonous drug? 
Simply the plea financial neces«ity. 
There would be a deficiency in their trea- 
sury, if it was not replenished from this 
source. A plea which would equally as well 
justify the spendthrift,.who should have re 
coarse to extortion and plunder to sapply 
the needs occasioned by extravagance. 
Friend of India, one of the most oy con- 
dueted and influential published in 
Tudia, uses the following language in refer- 
ence to the revenue derived from opium, in 

he number for November 8th, 1849 :-— 
“The opium revenue has now become 80 
important an element in our finanvial sys- 
tem, that it is difficult to iin how the’ 

government could be carried on 
without it.” The 


Gazette of No- 
vem bet 20th, 1849, another ably conducted 
paper, says :—* These tables 


the opium: 
revenue} of the Friend's oar own 


gether, suggest a number of reflections. 
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lower “Of Ghtist.“ AW that hath, 
will he give for his life.” Like 


you! British India now 


tion méetings would be held 
the town, and Gate of Great 
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be out short by remarking, that 
really seems 
the cultivation of a potsonous 
selling or smuggling it into China! The 
enterprise, when into, does not 
seem very noble, bat ‘what can 

ple do 


Is there any reasonable ground to ho 
that this Company, influenced by somuibent 
tion of justice and mercy, will abandon the 
cultivation of this poisonous drug? I can 
see no ground for any such hope. I have 
no idea that anything else but a fiat of the 
British Parliament will ever put a stop to 
the growth and exportation of opium from 
India. Would there be any injustice to the 
East India © y, in an authoritive act, 
forbidding them to cultivate the poppy? If 
there would be, then all the laws prohibit- 
ing men from farnishing their fellow men 
with poisons, and other means of self-de- 
struction, are unjust, and ought to be re- 

led. So far would it be from doing any 
injustice to the Company, it would be an 
act of justice and mercy to the natives of In- 


They ma 


dia, as they would thus be itted to cul- 
tivate their fields as they list, and produce 
the generous fruits of earth for their 


sustenance and comfort. 

The second class of persons, who are in- 
terested in the continuance of the opium 
trade are the few tens of merchants in India 
and China, who em 7 theit capital in 
sending the opium 100 ua. The profits of 
those engaged in this trade have been ve 
great, both directly from the trade itself, 
and incidentally from the advantages it 
gives them over other merchants, in car- 
rying on other branches of commerce. The 
amount received from the Chinese for the 
drug; when sold from the receiving ships 
stationed at various convenient points along 
the coast, from Macao to Shanghai, has va- 
ried in late years from thirty-five to forty 
millions of rs annually, and the profits 
in this trade have been from four to five 
millions of dollars. These profits have been 
“se unequally participated in. Some have 
made princely fortunes in a very short time, 
while others have found their profits small. 

The men engaged in this trade are men 
of enterprise, education, and talents. Man 
of them soon acquire fortunes, and wealt 
every where gives influence, and standing. 
Some Englishmen, who made their fortunes 
by the opium trade, on returning home 
have been elected members of Parliament, 
and some have obtained a Baronetcy. 
Those from the United States occupy a re- 
spectable position in society. These men 
ure perfectly aware of the true nature of 
the trade. Some have given their testimony 
against it, thereby condemning themselves. 
But led by the hopes of these large profits, 
and the attainment of wealth and res 
bility, which it held out to them, they have, 
in disregard of every consideration of hon- 
our, (for smuggling is dishonourable every 
where,) justice, mercy, religion, love to 
men, and the fear of God, continued in the 
trade. With but two honourable excep- 
tions, it is said, all those merchants who 
gave their sacred bond to the Chinese gov- 
ernment, in 1839, that they would never 
afterwards engage in the trade, broke their 
solema engagement. In defiance of the laws 
of China, which forbid the traffic in opium, 
and of the treaty of their own country with 
China, which declares all vessels engaged in 
violating this law of China liable to seizure 
aud confiscation By the Chinese government, 
they bring this deleterious poison, kno 
the use that is made of it, in ably man 
and heavily armed vessels, that set at defi- 
ance the vesselsof the Chinese navy. Traly, 
to use the language of Captain Elliot, late 
her Majesty's Superintendent of trade in 
China, “there is little to choose between this 
armed smuggling and piracy.” Judging 
of the future by the past, I see no reason to 
doubt but that a succession of men of re- 
spectability, wealth, and education, will be 
found to continue this trade, so long as it 
yields such profits, unless the strong arm of 
western nations comes in to stop this high- 
handed and outrageous iniquity. And [ 
cannot conceive, that even the most scrupu- 
lous stickler for private rights, would con- 
tend that such interposition by western 

vernments to put a stop to a trade so de- 
eteribus in its consequences, thus carried 
on, would be any encroachment on the pri- 
vate rights and liberties of the citizens of 
the United States, or the subjects of Great 
Britain, who are engaged in it. The only 
other parties that are interested in the con- 
tinuance of the opium trade, are the Chi- 
nese merchants, who for gain break the laws 
of their country, and smuggle in the poison 
from the anchorages of the foreign receiving 
ships. In doing this, they risk punishment 
by fines, imprisonment, and death—but they 
risk it all for the hopes of gain. No one 
would feel that they were entitled to any 
sympathy or that any injustice would be 
done to them, if they were effectually cut 
off from this source of profit, by the entire 
stoppage of the supply. 

rom this consideration of the persons, 
who are interested in the continuance of this 
iniquitous traffic, I think it must be evident 
to all who consider the subject, that there is 
really and truly rio hope of the extinction of 
the trade by the means hitherto used, viz: by 
moral suasion on the minds of men engaged 
in it, by appeals to their sense of right and 
justice, by denouncing its iniquities. All 
of these have been tried, and tried in vain. 
The trade is increasing annually with fear- 
Sul rapidity. 

What are the friends of humanity and 
religion, and all the many and powerful in- 
terests that plead for the abolishment of 
this blighting and curse-bearing traffic to 
do, under these circumstances? Are they 
to sit down in hopeless despair? Trusting 
in God, I thimk not. I ‘believe there is a 
simple and practicable remedy at hand, 
which would speedily effect the desired re- 
sult—a remedy which, while it would pro- 
tect the injared and the wronged, would in- 
flict no injury upon the proper liberties of 
any class of men, nor encroach upon an 
rights, either civil or religious. I thi 
that it only needs to be presented to the at- 
tention of the members of the Congress of 
the United States, in its proper light, and 
the work will be accomplished. t but 
our Congress give a voice to the feeling of 
indignation and condemnation, with which 
this traffic is regarded by all the good and 
great of our land, and all those of our coun- 
trymen who haye engaged in it heretofore 
will quail before such a rebuke, and they 
will not dare to continue in a trade which is 
threatened with such penalties. With such 
ment and stimulant to exertion 


an encou 

I have oonifidence in the philanthropy and 
Christianity of Great Britain. For the past 
few years their voice has been almost hush- 


ed, and ‘their efforts interniitted, by reason 
of the almost hopelessness of their exertions, 
and the utter inefficiency of their exertions 
to stay the desolating evil. But such a de- 
claration by our Con as I have sug- 
ted, would present in such a strong point 
of view the burning disgrace this traffic 1s 
fixing upon the British character, en- | 
courage them, by such hopes of eventual 
success, that such & succession of indigna- 
ine 
such a flood of petitions would be poured in 
upon Parliament, that it would becompelled, 
im obedience to ie opimion, to probibit 
the cultivation of the p , and the expor-. 
tation of this poismous, drug from India, 
even if it should be necessary to provide for 


by 
, and 


}'of thine hand to 
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any deficit in the Baat Indis government’s 
revenue, by a bonus of $50,000,000. When 
every ble motive calls for such action ; 
when the best interests of 400,000,000 of 
our fellow-men imperiously demand it, why 
should it be delayed? Why, I would 
earnestly ask every friend of humanity in 
our country, and e member on the floor 
of Congress, why delay this simple declara- 
tion of truth and righteousness, and why 
delay to record it in the statute book of the 
nation? Such an action by our Congress 
would be pregnant with the most auspicious 
results to the whole human family. It would 
remove barriers to the free intercourse of 
nations; and it would cause the blessing of 
millions that are perishing to come upon our 
beloved land. May a thousand pens be pat 
in motion, and ten thousand voices be raised 
to advocate the cause, and plead for the sal- 
vation of these plundered and murdered 
millions, uatil this only possible hope of de- 
liverance is fulfilled. When the blood of 
these millions is crying to Heaven, let none 
Cain “Am I brother’s 
eeper?” ‘ Withhold not good from them 
to it is‘due, when it the power 
ive it,” is an injunction 
of holy writ, as well as a dictate of natural 
religion. Sach an advocacy of the rights 
of the human race, and ven | protection to 
the life and property of our fellow-mon will 
be attended, at the samo time, with great 


good to our own country, as I will show 
ereafter. 


sent the persons and interests that are mst 
intimately concerned in the cessation of this 
abominable traffic. Yours very truly, 

A Fatenp or Carina. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Unholy Uses of the Divine Name. 


That is an excellent answer to the 54th 
— of the Shorter Catechism —“‘ The 
third commaadment requireth the holy and 
reverend use of God’s namas, titles, attri- 
butes, ordinances, word, and works.” This 
enlargem2ut upoa the phrase, “taking the 
name of the Lord in vain,” is called for to 
meet the common notion that there is no 
profaneness but that which uses the divine 
name in an openly wicked mwoner, as in 
cursing, or blasphemy, or the ravings of in- 
fidelity. It seems to be thought that godly 
men can no more violate the third command- 
meat, than they can worship images; and 
that as they can never intead to show even 
the appearance of impiety, they are beyond 
the guilt of profane words. 

But “a holy and reverend use’’ is some- 
thing more than mere abstinence from a 
wicked use. It requires such a sense of the 
divine attributes as fills the mind with holy 
fear and worship, and presérves it, not only 
from disrespectfal, but light, ludicrous, fa- 
miliar associations. This is the point to be 
impressed on our children, and illustrated 
in our example. 

But how is it possible to introduce the 
divine name in a humorous or amusing an- 
ecdote, without violating this principle? 
How can that which is meant to exeite a 
smile, be “holy and reverend?” Is it not 
the reverse.of a devout feeling which is so 
awakened? Is it not trifling with the most 
sacred of titles, the most holy of associations, 
the most primary signs of the divine exist- 
enca, to speak the sacred mame lightly? 

it possible to write the imeffable 
names of the Almighty in frivolous connex- 
ions, without violating the ‘ requirement ?” 
Is it a “holy and reverend use”’ to intro- 
duce the language of prayer, or allusions to 
Scripture, with which the name of God is 
connected, in paragraphs where the only in- 
tention is to make them add to the sparkle 
and dash of the style? 

These are questions worth pondering by 
ministers and other Ohristians; and may be 
applied, as tests of propriety, to the use of 
the divine name in anecdotes of private con- 
versation—in sermons and other public dis- 
courses—in religious books, newspapers, 
and all other writing. 

The literal meaning of the word profane- 
ness gives the best illustration of the spirit 
of our Westminster exposition of the third 
commandment. It is makingcommon what 
is sacred. It is uttering the divine name 
and word with the same familiarity as hu- 
man names and words. Setting out of view 
the absolute prohibition, the effect of such 
familiarity is disastrous in breaking the 
solema associations which the holy titles 
should inspire. Who that has had the mis- 
fortune of seeing the church in which he 
worships turned, for an occasion, into a con- 
cert-room, or a commencement-hall, with 
their waltz-music and applauscs and laugh- 
ter, has not felt the ahéek prolonged in the 
associations of saccessive months’ If the 
devout nature revolts at this species of pro- 
faneness, is not the world/y nature encour- 
aged by the common, the frivolous associa- 
tions of the same place in subsequent times? 
And if mere edifices lose their useful asso- 
ciations, and acquire injurious ones, by this 
mixture of the sacred and common, how 
much more serious must be the effect of 
letting any of the divine “names, titles, 
attributes, ordinances, word, and works’’ 
become connected with what is otherwise 
than sacted and devout? J. 


THY WILL BE DONE. 


‘‘T have been forced,” said Fletcher, “ by 
many disappointments, to look for comfore 
in nothing but in the comprehensive words, 
THY WILL BE DONE. A few more trials 
will convince you, experimentally, of the 
heavenly balm they contain to sweeten the 
pains and hed@t the wounds that crosses and 
afflictions may cause.” 

The experience of every Christian who 
has been afflicted has corresponded to that 
of Fletcher. To one who is mourning over 
the loss of his first-born, how far from 
reaching the case are the topics of consola- 
tion often suggested by unskilful friends! 
All utterly fail, till the mourner can say 
from the heart, “Thy will be done.” Then 
they are not needed. These all-comprehen- 
sive words convey all the consolation re- 
quired. 

An aged Christian was deprived of his 
only son to whom he had looked for support. 
A sudden and severe dispensation of Provi- 
dence took him away, and left the father 
alone and destitute of the means of support. 
His case awakened a wide-spread sympathy ; 
for he was a ve ious man, and in the 
days of his stren ch laboured abundantly 
in the cause of Christ. Many came to him 
to express their sympathy, and to suggest 
topics of consolation. The old man would 
listen im silence to what they had to say, 
and would ask his friends to pray with bam. 
One friend attempted to show him that it 
was for the best that his son should be taken 
away, and concluded by inquiring, “Do you 
not see it to be so?’ “No,” said the old 
man, “I can’t saythatI do. All I know i 
that God has taken him away from me : fis 
if any other being had done it, I never could 
have been reconciled to it in the world. God 
has done it, and I think I can say, “Th 
will be done.” He had thus p hi 
at the fountain head of consolation—the 
spot to which all who ate afflicted should re- 


pair. 
A father lost a most promising and belov- 
ed child. , Though young in 


years, there 
were good grounds to hope that the soul 


In my next letter I will endeavour to pre- | 


| was propared to dwell with Ohrist. It was 


to part with the loved 
that 


around t0 offer consolation, rejoici 
they could speak with such cules re- 
specting the condition of the dear 
one. They hed of sin and 
sorrow his c a in consequence 
of her early translation—of the advan 
for education in heaven beneath the Saviour’s 
eye. These remarks, though full of weighty 
truth, made little or no impression upon hia 
mind. ‘ God,” said he, “has done it, and 
I am content.” He had come to the same 
fountain of consolation. His words were 
but another form of the expression, Thy 
will be done. 

There is no ong | more precious than 
that of resignation to the divine will. “We 
often improve more by one hour’s resig- 
nation,” said a man of God, “than by a 
month’s reading.’”’ An improvement in 
spiritua: lifo is the great end of our being; 
we should not fail Ae use of this most 
important means. exerci 
when we can do We 
may not be able to read God’s word, or to 
sing his praise, or to minister to the saints, 
or warn sinners to flee from the wrath to 
come; but we can always exercise resigna- 
tion. We can always honour God, and draw 
in abundant consolation, by saying from 
our hearts, Thy will be done. 

From the Ediaburgh Witness. 


Hugh Miller on Presbyterianism. 


The following speculations from a gifted 
pen will be read with interest. Under the 
designation of “ Presbyterianism,” the wri- 
ter would probably include most evangelical 


churches which hold to parity in the minis- 
try. 

The time appears to be come when we 
may safely hazard a guess as to the form of 
Church Government which is destined to 
prevail ultimately over the earth. Of the 
three leading forms which divide Christen- 
dom,—the Popish, the Episcopal, and the 
Presbyterian,—the last bids fairest at this 
hour to gain the mastery. We treat the 
subject altogether irrespective of any augu- 
ries which may be drawn from the claim of 
Divine right which may be urged in behalf 
of any or of all of these forms. For the 
sake of argument, we place them all on a 
level in this respect, and we look simply at 
the past progress and the present position of 
these three rival systems. The past century 
and a half has effected a prodigious change 
in their relative position. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the Popish form 
was rapidly recovering the ground it had 
lost at the period of the Reformation. The 
injuries which Luther had; inflicted upon it 
in the sixteenth century were compensated, 
or in a fair way of being so, by the victo- 
ries of the Jesuits in the seventeenth; and 
the states which had revolted at the former 
era were now, ‘one after one, bowing the 
neck and receiving the yoke of their former 
ruler. Episcopacy, too, was looking up. 
The Established form in England, it seemed 
almost certam that its fortunes would keep 
pace with those of the kingdom to which it 
was linked, and that it would grow and’ 
flourish wherever the British power took 


root. 

It was different with Presbyterianism. 
Its day was over, ani there seemed before it 
a rapid decadence and inevitable extinction. 
It had culminated in the early part of the 
seventeenth century; and the eighteenth, it: 
would have been held, would see its sun go 
down for ever. It lingered nowhere buat 
amongst a few feeble communities. In 
neva it still displayed its standard, but with. 
ab arm deeply palsied with Pelagian errors. 
In Holland it was all but stifled with the 
thick fogs of Arminianism. It had been. 
chased from France by the infatuated bigo- 
try and tyranny of Louis XIV. In Scot- 
land it had been bound with the band of 
patronage, and left to die on those very 
mountains where it had bravely contended 
atthe close of the previous century. Thus 
everywhere the tide of Presbyterianism was 
ebbing. Yet even then the current had be- 
gun to turn, and from the middle of the 
eighteenth century what a different histor 
has been that of the three forms of chure 
government! Of too subtle a character, 
and too-far down for the eye of man to de- 
tect, principles were even then at work all 
over Christendom, undermining the power 
of an apparently living and growing Ro- 
manism, and embuing with fresh vitality an 
apparently palsied and dying Presbyterian- 
ism. Future defeats for the former, and 
future victories for the latter, were prepar- 
ingunseen. But unseen these agencies did 
not long remain. They stept forth from 
the darkness of their inchoation, and de- 
moustrated their power by the different fate 
which they henceforward impressed upou 
the great systems of Europe. The 
progress of Romanism was instantly arrest- 
ed, and the labours of the Jésuits were 
swept away, well nigh altogether, in a 
single year, by the terrible force of a revo- 
lution sprung of infidelity. Episcopacy, con- 
fined in its palmiest days to the soil of Eng- 
land, has since been unable to enlarggits ter- 
ritory to any very considerable extent. Pres- 
— all the while has made progress! 

hile Romanism covers only ita old ground, 
and that ground frightfully undermined; 
while Episcopacy has been able to throw out 
only comparatively feeble shoots, Presbyte- 
rianism has been extending itself on the right: 
hand and on the left. It has crossed the 
ocean, and gone to the end of the earth to 
find new seats and new hemispheres; 
and with that daring which conseious might 
and a firm faith in its fature dominion only 
would give it, it has seised. on new worlds, 
and is planting them with cities and na- 
tions. 

Not only has Presbyterianism revived in 
its old homes in Europe, but the om 
American nation is leavened with it. This 
alone is almost decisive of the future fate 
of that form of Church government. Epis- 
copacy, no doubt, has migrated to the Bri- 
tish colonies, but, like certain other emi- 

nts, with the help of the State — 
resbyterianism has gone forth of iteelf. 
The Episcopal communions with which our: 
colonies are dotted remiad us of transplant- 
ed trees, stunted in thein, growth and sickly 
in their vegetation. e Presbyterian 
churches which cover the United States, 
and the Presbyterian communities which are 
now laying their foundations in the southern 
goo ary, remind us of those seeds which, 
wafted by the winds and watered by the 
rains, ate destined to grow up, with no eul- 
tare but that of nature, into hardy and 
flourishing forests. If Presbyterianism shall 

as prodigiously during the coming as 
ting the past hundred years, it will have 
attained dimensions so imposing, both in re- 

ct of power and of extent of territory, . 
that all other systems will appear diminu- 
tive in its presence. Some curions light 
has recently been thrown upon the subject 
of Church government by the Soon of 
ancient manuscripts. lytus and his 
Age, > a recently disco treatise of the 
third century, represents its’ author 
testing against the attempted usarpations of 
incipient prelacy, and as asserting’ the apos- 
tolicity of Presbyterianiam. 

to have flourished about the year 229; 


a on a member of the Presbytery of 
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CHEERING News.—Some ofthe churches 

gracious season 
Dr, Beker, who is 
now in Georgia, in a. private letter just re- 
ceived from bim, says, “1 have just come 
out of two revivala, and.am in the midst of 
another 


Annual Com- 
menoement of the Collegeof New Jersey was 
held on Wednesday, 28th ult. iA only 

give yery brief statement this week. 
Maclean, D. D., was in- 
established two new Professorships—one of 
Mentaland:Moral Philosophy, to which Dr. 
H. Atwater of Fairfield, Connecti- 
eut, has been elected—and one of Geology 
and Physical Astronomy, to which Profes- 
sor Gyyot has been elected. The whole 
course of instruction has been re-arranged, 
and distributed as follows —Jobn Maclean, 
D. D., President ; Joseph Henry, Professor 
of Physics and. Applied Sciences; Stephen 
Alexander, Mechanical Philosophy and 
Astronomy; Matthew B. Hope, Rhetoric 
and Political Economy; Jobn Moffat, Greek 
and History; John 1. Duffield, Mathe- 
matics; George M. Geiger, Latip ; Lyman 
H. Atwater, Mental and Moral Philosophy ; 
Arnold Guyot, Geology and Physical Geo- 
grapy; , Chemistry. With five 
tutors. 


The degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred upon the’ Rev. James Linn of Belle- 
fonte,; Penasylvania, and the Rev. Jobn 
Thompson of the Grand Street Presbyterian 
Church, New York. The degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon Professor Dra- 
per of the. University of the city of New 
York. : 


Canrott Wisconsin.— For 
the information of churches which have been 
expecting to be called on by an agent of 
this College, we are requested to say that 
the Rev. Dr. Savage having been called 
home by providential circumstances, the 
Rey. H. M. Robertson will take his place, 
and spend some time in prosecuting the ob- 
ject in the interior of Pennsylvania. It is 
of great importance.to the interests of our 
cause in ‘the young and growing State of 
Wisconsin, that ‘this promising Institation 
should at once be placed on a substantial 
foundation. 


Tx $100,000 Funp or THE Nrw-sCHOOL. 
<The Treasurer of the Church Erection 
Fund of the New-school Presbyterians states, 
that of the $100,000 proposed to be raised 
for that object, $50,000 has been received, 
and that pledges have been given for about 
$28,000:.more, .. Comparatively little has 
been contributed from the South, and from 
the churches in Central and Western New 
York: ‘Delinquent churches are called upon 
to make collections on the last Sabbath in 
July. None of the money is to be used 
until the entire $100,000 is subscribed and 


paid in.. 


Reronmen Cuuncu.—The Gene- 
ral Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
st its Jate sessions, was occupied with seve- 
ral matters of considerable denominational 
importance. The proposal to drop the 
“Dutch” from their name does not find a 
great deal of favour. An address on the 
subject of increasing the salaries of pastors 
was adopted, and sent to the Consistories. 
Measures were taken to raise $25,000, to 
aid feeble congregations in erecting houses 
of worship. Arrangements were also made 
for carrying into efficient operation a Board 
of Publication. 


, Austin Corpecr, Texas.—We are gra- 
tified to learn that this young Institution 
Those who 
Have charge of it'deserve much credit for the 
zeal and enterprise they have manifested. 
We understand that seventeen persons have 
recently subscribed $200 each towards en- 
dowing the Baker Professorship, and that a 
gentleman in Georgia has made a donation 
to the College of a league of land, valued at 
the present time at. about $4500. 


Rev. Dr. Wm. L. 
Rev. Dr. Breckinridge of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has given notice of his desire to have 
his pastoral relation with the First Church, 
imthat city dissolved, with a view to accepting 
the Presidency of Westminster College, Mis- 
souri, to which he was elected some time 
since. The Presbyterian Herald, alluding 
to this announcement to his congregation, 
BAYS: 

“ Dr. Breckinridge, through a successful 
pastorate of some ninetcen years, has great- 
ly endeared’ himself to the people of his 
c arid’ the citizens generally; and the 
annotficement made the place a Bochim; 
there was scarcély a dry eye in the congre- 
gation. Few men are ever 80 much and 
generally beloved, especially by the young, 
as is Dr. Breckinridge. His absence would 
be a great loss to the religious interests of 
the city. We learn that the congregation 
will have a meeting early next week, to de- 
cide whether or not they will accept his re- 
signation’ ‘Their responsibility in deciding 
a matter involving so many and so import 
ant interests, is by no means a light one.”’ 


Mosrie.—A neat house 
of worship, designed for a missionary church, 
was dedicated to the service of God, on the 
18th ult. The enterprise has been carried 
through by the Government street and 
Second churches, and missionary, whose 
prospects are encouraging, has also been sus- 
tained by them for a few months past. 


At Cape Isnanp, New JERSEY. 
—Kight persons were received into the Pres- 
by charch at Cape Island, New Jersey, 
at the communion season on the 25th ult., 
making 48 which have been received to this. 


jnfant church within nine months—more 


than trebling the membership. We are 
gratified to learn thet arrangements have 
been made for cohdacting social worship in 
this: church*évery day during the watering 
seasons, for ‘thie benefit of the visitors who 


separated from ithe family altars of their 
bomes.’” "We hope: that 


Presbyterians who 
may. visit Cape during the summer, 
may endeavour, by every means in their 
have \laboured faithfully, and bave suc- 
im ‘spite. of difficulties. It 
should be mnderstoed that they had nothing 
whatever todo with the late sale of the 


Visitor's elvarch, which has now been opened | 


by Methodists." 


rem 
job, however, the good ladies thought they } 


ME! 
mention to the fact @ 


OORRESPON 


per called 


shipping in old, dilapidated, and unseemly : 


y of them. | We have reason to know that 


| this evil ils to a very considerable ex- 

tent. Some oongregstions, which have been | 

in existence a century or more, where the 
girowmstanices, 


people are ig and | 


from Sabbath to Sabbith in houses which 
are scarcely equal to their stables. Some of 
these baildings are old weatherboard shells, 


| which have never been ceiled, plastered, or 


painted, with the glass broken from the 
windows, the doors swagging from their 


hinges, the shutters fastened by setting poles 


against them outside, with no enclosures 
around them, and the swine making their 
beds underneath them. A stranger, visiting 
one of these neighbourhoods, and enjoying 
the hospitalities of the comfortable man- 
sions, could scarcely believe that these are 
the churches where such a people worship 
God. Yet the people have become so much 
accustomed to them, and the generation 
which has grown up to worship there has 
never known any thing better, so the rickety 
old buildings still stand, and no one shows 
any concern for having avy thing better. 

We beg leave to cul! the attention of those 
who are neglecting to provide themselves 
with convenient and decent. places of wor- 
ship, to the importatice of setting themselves 
to remedy the evil.. Surely, nd train of argu- 
ment can be necessary to show the propriety 
of such a work. The commonest sentiments 
of respect for the services of the sanctuary 
would suggest that the place where God is 
to be worshipped should compare favourably 
at least, with the houses which we provide 
for ourselves. The prophet pronounced a 
heavy condemnation against the people who 
were living in ceiled houses whilst the house 
of God was not built. It would require a 
strong effort of the imagination to persuade 
oneself that God’s house was built, where 
there is nothing to represent it beyond one 
of these dilapidated shells. It is, at any rate, 
in*the highest degree disrespectful to the 
great and glorious God whom we profess to 
serve, that we should judge him worthy of 
no more valuable or comely offering. What 
conclusion can be drawn in such circum- 
stances, other than that we consider the 
halt and the lame good enough for the Most 
High, whilst we must reserve for ourselves 
the fat of the kine? | 

It is a poor subterfuge to say that the 
tastes of the times run too much for extrava- 
gance and display; that you are not in favour 
of splendid cathedrals, and that the money 
expended for such purposes could be much 
better appropriated if devoted to sending 
missionaries to the destitute, or to some ob- 
ject of real benevolence. As a general 
thing, those who make this plea give least 
of their money to benevolent objects. Peo- 
ple who care so little for the house of God 
as to be. willing to worship in barns, usually 
show but little concern for spreading the 
gospel abroad. The congregation which pro- 
vides well for itself will, in most cases, be 
ready to extend a helping hand to others. 
Nor is it necessary that there should be ex- 
travagance, or that a splendid cathedral 
should be built. A commodious edifice, in 
good architectural taste, comfortably pewed 
and carpeted, neatly painted and enclosed, 
and surrounded with trees or shrubbery, is 
all sufficient. Few congregations of any 
standing will be unable to accomplish thus 
much. 

Those who imagine that nothing more 
than a matter of taste is involved, are great- 


‘| ly mistaken. There is an important moral 


impression produced through such instru- 
mentalities. ‘Who that has ever travelled 
through New England has failed to be 
struck with the neat churches in every vil- 
lage, and the spires rising from some hill- 
top in every neighbourhood? A stranger 
will argue in such a country, that the people 
must be an intelligent, moral, God-fearing 
population. The impressions upon his mind 
would be far different, if in looking out for 
the places for religious worship, his eye 
could discern nothing but here and there a 
dilapidated, weather-beaten, miserable shell, 
scarcely worthy of being the resting-place of 
the cattle. 

How much greater the interest too, taken 
in going up to the sanctuary, when we know 
that we are to go to a place which is cheer- 
ful, convenient, and tasteful. Mankind are 
easily affected by outward circumstances. 
Things which please the eye, and contri- 
bute to comfort, have their influence in reli- 
gious matters, as well as elsewhere. Few 
are such stoics, or so devoid of refined sensi- 
bilities, as not to be attracted by the pleas- 
ing and beautiful. How many, whom it is 
desirable to see in the house of God, might 
be drawn thither by these externals! The 
very effort to build a new sanctuary, or to 
re-model, adorn, and beautify an old one, 
not unfrequently interests many wha, are 
not communicants in the Church, and. ulti- 
mately leads to their becoming concerned 
about spiritual things; it often arouses the 
latent energies of a people who have long 
been slumbering, so that, having undertaken 
and accomplished this work, they are ready 
for others, and from that time a new and 
better era of their history begins. Once in 
the new and pleasant structure too, and the 
numbers of hearers increased, as is usually 
the case, the financial concerns generally of 
the congregation are~more easily managed, 
the minister receives a better salary, and the 
people pay it more liberally and cheerfully. 

If these suggestions should lead, ip any 
case, to the erection of a pleasant, comforta- 
ble house of God, instead of the forlorn and 


disgraceful thing which some now call a 


“church,” or to the remodelling or improv- 
ing of some edifice which only needs a little 
tact and taste to make it what it should be, 
we shall feel that we have done a good 
work. A little paint, at any rate, will 
not cost a great deal, white-wash costs 
still less, and the transformation they will 
effect, will astonish many and please all. 
If the gentlemen in the congregation will 
not put their hands to the undertaking, 
let the ladies take hold of it, and the much 
needed improvements will soon be accom- 


| plished. 


We once knew a congregation which 
for generations had allowed their house 
of worship to stand, a picture of neglect 
and desolation, and where all sugges- 
tions to the ruling powers were in vain. 
At last the excellent ladies whose better 
tastes, and regard for the old sanctuary 
could tolerate the cobwebs, dirty walls, and 
paintless wood-work no longer, conferred 
among themselves, called to their aid a few 
of the young men, raised a little money, 
hired the white-washer, for lack of a pain- 
tér turned painters themselves, and gave 
floors, windows, and stairs, such an ab- 
lution as it had never had before. But 
the pulpit, which resembled a salt box, 
great eye-sore, and the “old fogies” 
who venerated that pulpit almost as much 
as the gospel that was preached from it, 
said that it must mot be touched by any 
odeling hand: Having undertaken the 


might as well go through with it. So they 


took the 


compared with ibe di | 
the sermon sounded so well, and the sing- 
ing 80 beautiful, that every body went home | 
pleased with the change,—minister, elders, 
people, «old fogies,” and all. Now, what 
these good ladies did, needs to be done in 
many scores of con ions to-day. Let 
others follow their example,—only, in most 
cases, let those who put their hands to the 


work not be satisfied with painting, cleaning, | 


and « new pulpit; but let them begin at the 
foundation, and not be satisfied with any 
thing less than a new, tasteful, commodious 


eburch, such an one as they may worsbip in 


with comfort, and such an one as will stand 
wher they are transferred to the sanctuary 
on high; a place of worship for their chil- 
dren, and their children’s children. 


MORALS IN CONGRESS. 


E should be unfaithful to our duty as 
religious journalists, did we suffer 
the late disgraceful scenes in our National 
Legislature to pass without reprobation. 
Congress holds so conspicuous a place in the 
public eye, and its example may be so po- 
tent for good or evil, that we are naturally 
led to watch its proceedings with deep so- 
licitude. Its. character is not only patent 
before our own widely extended country, 
and must therefore have an influence on the 
population at large; but observed as it is by 
the whole civilized world, it will be regarded 
as the index by which the reputation of the 
nation itself is to be judged and estimated. 
With what grief and shame, therefore, do 
we look upon such scenes as the one to which 
we have referred. A drunken brawl in the 
streets, attended as it usually is by profanity 
and violence, is sufficiently revolting; the 
contemplation of it may well make us 
ashamed of our species; but when the worst 
form of rowdyism is exhibited in a legisla- 
tive hall, and that, too, in the capital of our 
nation, we are indigyant, amazed, and blush 
for our country. e have chronicled more 
than one such scene, but none so positively 
disgraceful as this. To see two men, claim- 
ing to be intelligent and respectable, stand- 
ing in the midst of the assembled delegates 
of the whole country, furious with passion, 
the one clenching his fists and pouring forth 
the most vulgar profanity, and the other 
advancing with murderous spirit, with re- 
volver in hand, ready to do its deadly work, 
is an exhibition which no language of repro- 
bation can sufficiently characterize. And 
then to see even the feeble attempts to 
rebuke them for the outrage on decency 
and morality, abandoned on the ground of a 
pretended apology, which was an insult 
rather than an apology, gives new emphasis 
to the outrage, and makes the whole Con- 
gress participants in the crime. What are 
we to infer? That Congress has no reputa- 
tion worthy of preservation? We can form 
no other conclusion. 

The criminal actors in such a scene should 
at once retire from public life. They have 
shown themselves unworthy of trust, and the 
nation would be honoured by their seclusion. 
The Congress which can tolerate such associ- 
ates should itself be dissolved, and a new or- 
ganization of better materials be attempted. 
If the several constituencies represented in 
this body will not learn from such transactions 
to choose their delegates with more regard 
to the claims of public morality, then our 
freedom will prove a curse, and our high 
hopes of national pre-eminence must be 
dashed to the ground. Let the nation awake 
to the importance of this subject, or it will 
become a by-word and hissing before the 
civilized world. . Why should our national 
council be composed of the worst material? 
Why should good citizens look with appre- 
hension on its annual convention? Why, 
instead of. wisdom, dignity, and virtue, 
should we be called to witness the scenes 
among them, which have dishonoured the 
suburbs of some of our large cities? Why? 
Surely there is no necessity for it. More 
care at the ballot-boxes would soon rectify 
the evils complained of, and we should 
cherish a just pride in our Congress, instead 
of being ashamed of it. 


-- 
SPIRITUALISM. 


E have utterly eschewed all contact 
with that new form of delusion which 
goes under this name, and we sincerely ad- 
vise our readers to imitate our example. 
There may be some inexplicable things 
about table-tippings and rappings, although 
we know that they may be surpassed by 
acknowledged feats of sleight of band, in 
which there is no pretension to supernatural 
agency ; but were these things ten-fold more 
mysterious, we should wholly reject them 
op account of the pretended spiritual influ- 
ences with which they are associated. 

1. It is contrary, as we think, to any just 
and rational views of the spiritual world to 
suppose that spirits whose fate is eternally 
determined, would, if they could, occupy 
themselves in overturning tables and in 
making unintelligible noises. If they were 
holy and happy spirits, such occupation 
would be incongruous; if unholy and mise- 
rable, they would be too much pre-occupied 
with their own sufferings to engage in such 
pranks. 

2. If intelligent spirits could be supposed 
to be engaged in such ways, they would not 
make such contradictory communications ‘as 
are attributed to them—they would not ut- 
ter so much sheer nonsense—they would not 
so often lie—they would not communicate 
in so round-about a way, as to have their 
meaning guessed at by spelling out an al- 
phabet, or by guessing out their knocks— 
and specially, we think, they would not con- 
fine their communications toa few mediums, 
and those generally of suspicious character. 
All and any of these things contradict our 
reasonable views of the spirit-world. 

8. As these alleged spirits pretend to 
make a new revelation, we have a right to 
require of them the best evidence that they 
have a right todo so. But we can get no 
such evidence. They keep themselves in 
the dark, and their mediums make them 
speak contradictory nonsense, which is 
strong presumptive proof against them. 


_ 4. As tothe nature of their revelations, 


we find them, in great part, utterly contra- 
dictory to the word of God, which has all 
the evidence of being a true revelation, and 
hence they must be fulse. New theories, 
new interpretations, new doctrines are taught 
by them, and so far are these from cohering 
and forming any thing like a perfect whole, 
that the mediums are driven to the alterna- 
tive of excusing their unintelligibility by 
saying that some of the spirits are lying spi- 
rits!—if they should say that all were of this 
character, they would be acarer the truth. 
5. Where spirits by name are called and 
to answer, they often make sad work 
of it; thus Franklin, Newton, Luther, &c., 
show conclusively that so far from having 
advanced in knowledge in the other world, 
they have sadly deteriorated in their scho- 
larship.. They become.as ignorant as their 
mediums! bo | 
6. The whole scheme appears to be a 
money-making one, as purchased tickets of 


admission are generally required to the ex- 


hibitions. This, of itself, is suspicious and 


THE 


8. It is dishonouring to God. It does 
“not regard his supreme 
never refers to his control over disembodied 
spirits. It never leads to reverential views 
of his character. It is essentially infidel in 
all its characteristics. ee 


EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


style a minister may 

adopt as his ordinary and stated me- 
thod for his pulpit performances, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the power of speaking 
extempore will be a most important aid to 
him. He is liable to be called upom unex- 
pectedly either to preach or make addresses 
in public; or the circumstances, or the cha- 
racter of the assembly may be such as to 
render the use of a manuscript either im- 
practicable or unadvisable. We believe that 
almost any educated man can acquire the 
faculty of speaking extemporaneously, at 
least tolerably well, if he will commence 
early enough and persevere, even though he 
may meet with some disco ts and 
mortifications at the outset. It is not our 
purpose, however, to discuss this subject at 
the present time, but simply to introduce a 
paragraph from the life of Dr. Alexander, 
in which he states his method of prepara- 
tion for the pulpit at the outset of his min- 
istry. His biographer remarks that the ha- 
bits then formed continued to Be those of 
his after life. 

«While itinerating,” says Dr. Alexan- 
der, ‘‘I studied my sermons in my mind; 
and seldom preached without intense appli- 
cation of my thoughts beforehand. Texts 
of Scripture would often open to my view, 
and these I would seize upon for discourses. 
The necessity of thus composing, in the. 
evening and morning where I lodged, or as 
I rode along the way, proved a good discip- 
line, as it accustomed me to close thinking, 
and to going over and over the same train 
of thought. I was, however, often greatly 
disappointed and mortified, for when I had 
great freedom in pre-meditation, I naturally 
expected the same in preaching. But this 
was sometimes far from being the case. On 
some occasions a text would strike my mind 
shortly before speaking, accompanied with 
a strong aversion to the subject proposed. I 
commonly ventured on the new topic, and 
in such cases almost always had better suc- 
cess than usual. Not unfrequently while I 
was preaching, my subject would present it- 
self in new lights, much more favourable 
than preceding ones, so that I have often 
changed my whole plan of treatment. 
Though the thought was often suggested to 
me, ‘That is very good,’ yet when I was 
done, I was greatly humbled, and sometimes 
so discouraged as to feel as if I could never 
venture into the pulpit again. I have com- 
monly felt that the people who admired my 
preaching were deceived.”’ 

The following from his biographer as to 
the manner and spirit of his early preaching, 
is interesting, and in some respects curious: 

«From following a premeditated train of 
thought, he fell into a habit of fixing his 
eyes upon the floor, which was a great hin- 
drance. In later years no man could be 
more free from any such fault; all his hear- 
ers will remember the piercing look with 
which he used to single out individuals in 
the congregation. In reference to this 
early period, he represents his preaching as 
occupied much with Christian experience. 
When his text was figurative, he usually 
carried the imagery through the whole dis- 
course. He allowed himself s license of 
accommodation, which his later judgment 
disapproved. The parables were favourite 
themes. The excessive rapidity of his utter- 


vour before he had arrived at the applica- 
tion. But while he speaks thus humbly of 
his own performances, it is certain, from the 
testimony of others, that his popularity was 
unbounded, and that he already ranked in 
public estimation, among the first preachers 
in the country.” 


SABBATH IN PHILADELPHIA. 


HE new Mayor of Philadelphia is vigor- 
ously enforcing the Sunday law against 
the sale of liquors. The taverns have been 
compelled to close their doors, however re- 
luctantly ; and go quiet a Sabbath as the last 
has not been enjoyed in the city for many a 
day. The Mayor declares his determina- 
tion to arrest not only the proprietors of 
drinking-houses found violating the law, 
but bar-tenders, waiters, and those who buy. 
The North American has the following: 


“Qur Christian citizens have reason to 
rejoice. They had become so accustomed to 
seeing the vy laws violated with im- 
punity, and the day which should be dedi- 
cated to the beneficent Creator of all things, 
made a carousing holiday, that they are per- 
fectly astonished at the ical change 
worked by Mayor Conrad. Christian 
Sabbath inn, indeed, come again. The 
streets are quiet throughout the day. Very 
few arrests are made, and the number of 
those apprehended for drunkenness is sur- 
prisingly small. It is a glorious movement 
on the part of the new Mayor, and it will 
tend to greatly elevate the character of our 
city. Gaueke, the effect of Mayor Con- 
rad’s decided action was seen in a closing 
of taverns much more general than on the 
previous Sunday. The police were vigilant 
—the tavern keepers felt certain that if 
they violated the law they would be com- 
pelled to pay the penalty, and, in conse- 
quence, ‘drew in their horns.’ We do not 
remember when the day was so gencrally 
observed in a manner worthy of a Christian 
pore As far as we could seg, during a 
engthy perambulation, all places of busi- 
ness were closed except the drug stores. It 
is alleged of these establishments that they 
sell on Sunday certain things which they 
ought not to sell, and the sale of which is 
prevented in other quarters. A druggist up 
town was fined for merely selling two segars 
on the first Sunday under the new order of 
“ng This should serve as a warning to 
check a business which threatens to grow 
up contrary to law. The tendency of this 
violation of the law is, to turn our drug 
stores into grog shops 4nd segar stores, in- 
stead of places where necessary medicines 
are sold. We hope that there will be a tho- 
rough enforcement of the Sunday enact- 
ments, and that no places or things will be 
exempted except those absolutely necessary 
to health and safety.” 


City, Wisconsin.—The Rev. 
John McNulty, a missionary of the Board 
of Domestic Missions, labouring at Richland 
City, Wisconsin, is now visiting some of the 
Atlantic cities, with a view to secure aid for 
erecting a church edifice at that place: A 
most inviting field is open for gathering 
a con tion, and if a house of worship 
could be at once secured, it would soon be- 
come large and self-supporting. If the mat- 
ter is delayed, the material now ayailable 
will be taken up by other denominations. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. McNulty will 
succeed in his praise-worthy undertaking. 
This case is but another illustration of the 
necessity of more energetically pushing for- 


ward the Church Extension Scheme. 


government. It} 


| We ha 


ance, sometimes exhausted his natural fer- | 


seen the most explicit pledges of candidates 
for office shamelessly violated, that it was 
not without solicitude that we watched the 


ae of the new city government. 
ve 


now reason to be satisfied that the 
present Mayor acts from a high sense of 
principle, and that he will, to the utmost ex- 
tent of his power, carry out his measures 
without regard to the frowns of men. His 
enforcement of the Sabbath laws in prosecu- 
ting the high and low vendors of liquors on 
that day ; his abolishment of Sunday courts, 
which operated so sadly in encouraging row- 
dyism; his proclamation against the noisy 
and dangerous demonstrations, which have 
rendered the anniversary of our National 
Independence a terror, rather than a plea- 
sure to orderly citizens, are among the first 
fruits of his administration. They are, in- 
deed, hopeful omens, for which we thank 
him; and we think we may assure him, that 
however the immoral and lawless may gnash 
their teeth, he will receive the cordial sup- 
port of every friend of morality and religion. 
Let him not hesitate for a moment in the 
course of right-doing—let the City Councils 
give him a hearty co-operation, and the 
reputation of Philadelphia will be redeemed, 
and not only this, but the good results of 
such an example will tell with powerful ef- 
fect on other cities. 

The Mayor of Camden, New Jersey, 
opposite to Philadelphia, has already fol- 
lowed the good example set by Mayor 
Conrad, and surely, in all places, quiet, 
order, security, and exemption from row- 
dyism, are of too great value to citizens 
generally, to be disregarded, when it is as- 
certained that they may be secured by an 
honest government. 


Crelesiastical Rerord. 


On Wednesday evening the 2lst ult., the 
Rev. E. Smalley, D. D., formerly of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was installed pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Troy, New 
ar by a Committee of the Presbytery of 

On the evening of the 22d ult., the Presby- 
tery of Troy ordained to the work of the gos- 
pel ministry, Mr. William E. Jones, and in- 
stalled him pastor of the church at Green 
Island, New York. The prospects of this 
church, which has recently been organized, are 
highly encouragiug. 

The Rev. Henry Manderville, D. D., of Al- 
bany, New York, now in connection with the 
New-school, has received a unanimous call to 
the Government Street Church, Mobile. It is 
understood that he will accept. 

The Rev. Salmon Cowles, has been installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church at West 
Point, Iowa, by the Presbytery of Iowa, and 
has also been inaugurated President of Des 
Moines College. 

The Rev. D. L. Buttolph of the Second Pres- 
byterian church of Charleston, South Carolina, 
has accepted a call to become co-pastor with 
the Rev. John Winn, of the Midway church, 
Liberty county, Georgia. 

On the 6th of May, the Presbytery of Chero- 
kee ordained to the work of the ministry Mr. 
D. F. Smith, and installed him pastor of the 
Chattoogata church, Whitefield county, Georgia. 

The Rev. R. L. Stanton, D. D., has resigned 
his office as President of Oakland College, Mis- 
sissippi. His post office address for the pre- 
sent will be Washington, District of Columbia. 

Rev. J. E. Miller was installed pastor of the 
church of Stroudsburgh, Pennsylvania, on 
Tuesday, 13th ult. The Rev. Hugh N. Wil- 
son, D. D., presided, preached the sermon, and 
gave the charge to the pastor; the Rev. Mr. 
Davis gave the charge to the people. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


Correspondence with Foreign 
Churches. 


Messrs. Editors—I am not surprised that 
this subject should begin to elicit inquiries 
from your correspondents. The two churches 
mentioned by “N. L. T.” in your paper of 
last week, have many very warm friends in 
our body; and others will no donbt ask, why 
their letters addressed to our late General 
Assembly were not answered. Those who 
heard the letters in question—Dr. Revel’s 
on behalf of the Waldensian Synod, and Dr. 
Frederick Monod’s on behalf of the Evan- 
gelical Church of France—must have been 
struck with the generous Christian affection 
they breathed, and with the high-value they 
attached to a correspondence with our 
church. The Committee to which these 
letters were referred, unfortunately made no 
report until the afternoon of the last day of 
the session, when the house was too much 
pressed with business to take up any thing 
not absolutely indispensable. This, I sup- 

, will account for the fact, that the re- 

rt was adopted without explanation or 
Soonesie It is to be regretted that the 
Committee allowed themselves to present a 
report which, from its extreme brevity, 
must have done injustice to their own sen- 
timents. For, certainly, they must have 
had other reasons than the one specified, 
for recommending that we decline the pro- 

1 from France for an interchange of 
aohtanian I am nat clear, as I suppose 
others are not, that it would be expedient 
to conduct our intercourse with them in this 
form. But I quite agree with your corres- 
pondent and yourselves, Messrs. Editors, 
that the reason assigned in the report for 
rejecting this arrangement, is an argument 
on the other side. If there is any period 
when we are bound to manifest our sym- 
pathy for a sister-church, it is when that 
church is struggling with difficulties, and 
the “perturbed state’ of the countries 
around it cuts it off from helps and appli- 
ances, of which, under better auspices, it 
might avail itself. 

t would also have been a satisfaction to 
some persons, if the committee had an- 
nounced their intentions respecting the let- 
ters from those churches. You intimate 
that they still design to answer the letters. 
I am too little conversant with the usages 
of the General Assembly, to know whether 
a thing of this kind is everdone. But if it 
can be done, I, for one, hope it will be with- 
out delay. If I mistake not, the New- 
school Assembly, and the Reformed Dutch 
Synod, sent appropriate answers to the let- 
ters they received from the churches desig- 
nated. Our church, to say the least, should 


not be behind its neighbours in offices of | 


courtesy and Christian fellowship towards 
our suffering brethren over the water. 
A MEMBER OF THE LAST 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


More German InFIpetity.—The Ger- 
man Liberals of Boston have a to 
the call of their brethren in the West, and 
put forth a platform almost identical with 
that laid down by the Free German Demo- 
crats of Louisville. According to them, 
the American people have strayed from the 
true principles of freedom and republicanism, 
and they a number of modifications 
in the constitution and laws of the country, 
which modifications are necessary, in their 
view, to remove the imperfections of our 
existing government. As their platform 
involves, among other things, the repeal of 
Sunday laws, Tem oé laws, &e., the ex- 
clusion of the Bible from schools, it is not 

ble that the party will thrive greatly 
ae uncongenial atmosphere of New Eng- 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 


Loutstana, June 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—The new beuse of wor- 
ship erected by the Presbyterian church at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, of which the Rev. J. 
Franklin Ford is pastor, was dedicated to 
the service of on the 4th of June. 
The dedication sermon was preached to a 
large and attentive audience, by the , 
from Psalm Ixxxiv.1. The Rev. T. Hemp- 
stead occupied the pulpit in the afternoon, 
and the Rev. Mr. Morse, a minister of the 
Methodist Church, in the evening. Five 
members were’admitted to the communion, 
and the ordinance of baptism was also ad- 
ministered. The whole number of commu- 
nicants is now something over forty. The 
church is in a new region of country, and 
has, of course, had the ordinary difficulties 
to contend with; but under the circum- 
stances it has been much p I re- 


ing on the new building; but it is to be 
hoped that, with the aid of friends at least, 
this may be liquidated before a great while. 
The edifice is convenient and in excellent 
taste. Mr. Ford and his people feel much 
indebted to the kindness of the Christian 
brethren in the Northern and Western cities, 
who contributed towards the enterprise, and 
to Messrs. Cornelius & Baker of Philadel- 
phia, for the donation of a beautiful chan- 
delier. They have given more than a cup 
of cold water to these disciples ; may they 
have a rich reward. 

There are at Shreveport excellent schools, 
both male and female,—the latter under 
the supervision of the Rev. Mr. Ford. At 
Minden, in Claiborne Parish, there is an- 
other admirable female seminary. 

I have spoken of these matters because I 
supposed your readers would be pleased to 
learn what is going on in this region, and in 
this new Presbytery of Red River. T. H. 


MARENGO, ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbytery of Chi- 
cago met at Marengo, Illinois, on the 13th 
ult., and installed the Rev. George F. 
Goodhue pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of that place. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. R. H. Richardson; the Rev. R. 
G. Thompson presided, proposed the consti- 
tutional questions, and gave the charge to 
the pastor; and the charge to the people 
was given by the Rev. John Ustick. 

The services were of an interesting cha- 
racter, and the new pastor has cheering 
prospects of usefulness before him. Ma- 
rengo is a village of about one thousand 
inhabitants, on the Galena and Chicago 
Railroad, and sixty-six miles west of Chi- 
cago. The prairie, upon one side of which 
it is situated, presents a beautiful appear- 
ance. It is three or four miles in width, 
skirted on either side by a range of hills 
covered with trees, and intersected by the 
Kishwaukie river. The country around is 
equal to any in the West for farming pur- 
poses, and is rapidly filling up with an in- 
telligent and enterprising population. 

The church Mavens as been in ex- 
istence about three years. When Mr. Good- 
hue commenced his labours there, there was 
but one male member of any church in the vil- 
lage; no house of worship of any kind with- 
in twelve miles, and but a handful of Pres- 
byterians scattered here and there, through- 
out the country. The church has trebled 
its numbers since its organization. It has 
completed and paid for a good stone house 
of worship, which has cost nearly $4000. 
A regular congregation has been gathered, 
numbering from two to three Lenkiadt 
and in the call laid before Presbytery, 
have promised to their pastor a salary of 
$600. A\Presbyterial academy, under the 
charge of the Presbytery of Chicago, has 
been established in the village, and is in 
successful operation. 

The signal success of this enterprise is 
but an illustration of what may be accom- 
plished in a thousand places at the West by 
the labour of a capable and faithful minis- 
ter of the gospel. He must encounter many 
difficulties at the first, and submit to many 
self-denials of the flesh and of the spirit, 
but his toils and trials will not be in vain; 
his reward will be abundant in the end. 

H 


For the Presbyterian. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


Messrs. Editors—I would again ask the 
privilege of addressing, through your col- 
a few more suggestions ‘“T’o Mothers.” 
I design at present to address Christian 
mothers, of children who are of an age to 
be forming habits of thinking and moral 
principles. When we consider how much a 
mother’s influence muy tell on the future 
character and destiny of her children, not 
only in this world, but throughout eternity, 
who can overrate the importance of her sta- 
tion! Many like myself, doubtless, have 
been ready to exclaim, “‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things?” Constituted by our 
Creator the ‘‘ weaker vessel,” having mucb, 
very much, of trials and sufferings peculiar 
to owg sex, while we share in the bodily in- 
firmities incident to the sterner sex, were it 
not that peculiar grace and strength are im- 
parted, we should sink even under the con- 
templation of what is required of us. But 
God, only wise has made this arrangement. 
He has entrusted this work to our hands, 
and I pity the woman who does not find this 
“ office of trust’’ sufficient to satisfy her love 
of distinction, and would leave this appro- 

riate sphere of action, in which she has 

en placed by her Creator, and seek to rule 
in either Church or State. 

“We live in times in which it is a great 
thing to be a Christrian, and certainly it is 
to be a Christian mother. Sin is abroad in 
every form. We need much watchfulness 
and prayer to maintain the life of piety in 
our own hearts, amidst the deadening in- 
fluences of fashion, worldliness, and spirit- 
ual apathy which prevails; and when we 
strive to understand the signs of the times 
as to the Church and the world in general, 
who can tell for what we are training our 
children? The next generation may be 
called to pass through trials, the mention of 
which (were they foretold) would cause our 
“ears to tingle.” This is no mere fancy. 
We may not, and we ought not to shut 
our eyes upon the indications of Provi- 
dence. The convulsive heavings of the 
world portend great events. “The ‘ mys- 
tery of iniquity’ works, and he who now let- 
teth will let, until he be taken out of the 
way. And then shall that wicked be re- 
yealed, whom the Lord shall consume with 
the spirit of his mouth.” All this may be 
drawing very near to its accomplishment. 
And all the purposes of God in regard to 
these events, are to be brought about by 

eans. Ought we not then to feel that we 
are training our children for an important 
crisis in the Church, and in the world? 

We are surrounded by obstacles on every 
hand. Weak faith, bodily infirmities, inde- 
cision, and impatience, with the thousand 
nameless discouragements we have to en- 
counter from within,while from without there 
are evil influences from wicked companions, 
‘temptations and snares at every turn, and 
in many cases (the most bitter of all trials to 
a pious mother) an opposing or wicked hus- 
band, who seeks to counteract_all her efforts 
for her children’s welfare. Yet, in the face 
of all these, or whatever else may arise, we 
may not relax our efforts to do all that in 
us lies to qualify our children for usefulness 
and happiness. 

It was not my intention, in these remarks, 
to lay down a system of family discipline, 
or maternal instruction; for.this I do not 
feel myself qualified; and indeed, I hardly 
think any one can form a more definite 
than is found in the word of God, which 


sitions of our children differ so widel 


gret to say that there is some debt remain- 


one plan may not suit the differdnt childrin 
even of thes game family. It is. only then, 
by constant gttention, cate, and divine guid- 
ance, that we can meet our: obligations. 
Love to God and to his cause, ag well as love 
to our fellow creatures, ga] upom us to train 


service, in any part of his vine 
any department of his work. 
lamentation from every quarter, “The har- 
vest is great, but the labourers are few.” 
Christian mothers! are we, in any measure, 
responsible for this? Have our children 
been taught that they had been consecrated 
to God in baptism, and that by this conse- 
cration we are under obligati to train 
them for his service, and that they are un- 
der covenant obligations to the Church, and 
to Christ the Head of the Church? Will 
any of us dare, after eee God 
— and men, caused the baptismal seal 
to be placed upon our children, teach them, 
either by precept or example, that worldly 
pleasure, gain, or honour, is the end of their 
pursuits? QO, let us strive to feel more 
deeply our great responsibility, and dail 
impress the minds of our children wit 
theirs. And if it may be the will of God 
to it any of us to train up a Chalmers, 
a McCheyne, a Payson, or an Alexander, 
for him, we shall have done more for the 
Church and the world, than the greatest 
may or statesman has accomplished. 
Yhristian mother, that young son, with and 
for whom you daily pray, and whose “‘ young 
ideas” you seek to en, may now be form- 
ing principles which will be of incalculable 
importance in future life. Be not discour- 
aged, though you do not yet see the fruit of 
your labour, or receive an answer to your 
prayers. The promise is positive. ‘Train 
uP a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
Many « mother has gone down to the grave 
mourning over the waywardness and de- 
pravity of her child, for whom she had 

rayed, and laboured, and wept ; yet a faith- 

1 God has answered these prayers, and ul- 
timately brought that child to repentance 
and faith in Christ; and in the eternal 
world they shall rejoice together in the faith- 
fulness of a covenant-keeping God. 
MATER. 


, or in 


For the terian. 
AN INDUSTRIOUS PRESBYTERY. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbytery of New- 
ton has met three times in as many weeks, 
and installed four pastors, viz: Mr. Force- 
man at Lower Mount Bethel, Mr. Goble at 
Upper Mount Bethel, Mr. Miller at Strouds- 
burg, and Mr. Barret at Newton. Within the 
same period, a committee of Presbytery or- 
ganized a church in the village of Hope, War- 
ren county, New Jersey, which makes four 
new congregations added to our body in about 
six months. The meeting of Presbytery to 
install Mr. Barret was on the 20th ult. He 
fills the pulpit so long occupied by the late 
lamented Dr. Shafer. There.was much to 
render the occasion solemn and interesting— 
the unanimity of the congregation, their 
brightening prospects, the number present 
at the installation, and the able manner in 
which the brethren officiating performed 
their parts. 

Not the least important item of business 
on the occasion was the report on the New- 
ton Presbyterial Academy, located in this 
town. It appeared that the listitution was 
flourishing to a greater degree than at an 
former period; that the number of pupi 
in the two departments was one hundred; 
that an additional number of teachers were 
engaged. The Presbytery voted their unani- 
mous approval of the plan of purchasing a 
new location for the Academy. The new 
building now under contract to be com- 
oye0 or the session beginning the first of 

ovember next, will be an ornament to the 
place, and greatly increase the desirable- 
ness of the Institution as one which, for 
healthfulness of locality and thoroughness 
of instruction, is not surpassed in Northern 
New Jersey. J. B. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Opening services of a new Cemetery—Visit of 
Dr. Scott of New Orleans— Unjust Prejudice 
against the Chinese. 

San Francisco, June 1, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—I send you a few items 
which may be of interest to the readers of 
the Presbyterian. 

The ‘Lone Mountain Cemetery” was 
dedicated to the sepulture of the dead on 
Tuesday the 30th of May, by religious 
services, in which the Rev. Dr. W. I. 
Kip, Bishop of this Episcopal diocese, took 
the principal part, assisted by the Rev. Al- 
bert Williams and the Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Scott of the Presbyterian Church, and the 
Rev. F. T. Gray of the Unitarian. A well 
written poem was read by Frank Soule, and 
an appropriate ode, by F. B. Austin, was 
sung with great effect by a choir. The 
whole services were in a high degree inter- 
esting. The ground selected for this ceme- 
tery is about three miles back of the city, 
towards the entrance of the Golden Gate. 
There is an admirable blending of hill and 
dell, wooded shade and grassy slope; the 
place is retired, its associations suggestive of 
thought, and no other in the vicinity of San 
Francisco is so appropriate for a city of the 
dead. Those in the Kast who have friends 
interred in the old city cemetery, a sandy, 

ublic, forbidding spot, would do well to 
ve their rest made more quiet here. 

The Rev. Dr. Scott, late of New Orleans, 
was greeted here on the 19th with 
satisfaction by his many friends, admirers, 
and former church members, residing in 
this community. His fervent and solemn 
appeals have been listened to by crowded 
audiences at the largest hall in the city. 
He comes among us without having accepted 
finally the call made from here. But it is 
understood that he is impressed with the 

t importance of this field; and we feel 
confident that, difficult as it may be to rend 
the ties which bind him to his former con- 
gregation, his devoted missionary spirit will 
plant him where his influence will so greatly 
assist to illuminate the vast dark hemisphere 
upon whose borders we stand. 

A party in this State, concerning whom 
it is best to withhold the use of adjectives, 
is endeavouring to prejudice the popular 
mind against the Chinese, and trample 
them into a servile station amid this popu. 
lation. To accomplish this, the a est 
and most unfounded stories are set afloat. 
A morning _ charges them with several 
late most daring robberies, in which the 
slumbering sufferers were with 
chloroform, or some similar narcotic; a sup- 
position ludicrously in contrast to others 
which insult them as “stupid,” “scarce 
men,” “cowardly,” and “ignorant.” Poor 
“ John!” little he knows of these “‘ murther- 
ous’ drugs. To mix chloride of sodium with 
his riee and fish, and convert it into chyle in 
the retort which nature has furnished him, 
is about the height of his knowledge of the 
terrible implements by which modern chem- 
istry conquers the human frame. The most 
exaggerated fears are needlessly exeited 
among our people as to a deluge of “ Asi- 
atics,” (a word synonymous with the shoul 
of Arab fiction) in co uence of the emi- 
gration of a few thousands of Chinese, as is 
customary in the summer ‘months. We 
trust the partial exhibition of some of the 
vices of heathenism may solemnly stir the 
souls of. ‘ Ohristians” to extirpate the vices 
which heathenize these heathen, which out- 
rage the Chinese sense of propriety, and 
spread an ill fame of us upon the winds 
which blow over the Eastern world. 

The Chinese Mission House will be dedi- 
cated on next Sabbath, with the leave of 
Providence. It is a fine building. All we 
need now is the blessing of God on it to 


ill be practicable in all cases. The dispo- 
wi practicable in all cases. ly, that 


make a fountain of mercy. For that 
may pe e pray. 
PANTAENUS. 


‘The War— 


our-@hildrew with a direct reference to his-|- 
hear the [ 


Opening of the Crystal Palace—The 
_ English Church Controversy—Popish Cruelty 


—City Mission. 

Lonpon, June 12, 1854, 
Messrs. Editors—In the absence of very de- 
cisive information from either of the theatres 
of war, the news is such as any ic Eng- 
lishman may be well satisfied The troops 
of Nicholas in Turkey are said to be, to some 
extent, retreating upon Jassy. The Circassians 
have gained a series of successes on the Eastern 
shores of the Euxine, and the Baltic fleet, nm 
two detachments, are gradually and cautiously 
gaining ground in the Gulf of Finland. What 
more could we, at this early period in the sum- 
mer, desire? +3 
of last week bes been the 
opening Crystal Palace at Sydenhem, 
which took place on Saturday, under the pre- 
siding auspices of Queen Victoria. Everythi 
conspired to give effect to the arrangements 
this august occasion. The weather, as usual, 
when the British sovereign moves abroad, was 
most railroad communication 
from to the interior of the new edifice 
was for the first time in working order—a 
royal visitor, the youthful King of Portugal, 
with his brother, had arrived a few days before, 
in time to grace the ceremony. Princes, Peers, 
Lord Mayors, Magistrates, and Common Coun- 
mon Councilmen, with wives and children, 
along with citizens and country squires, lead- 
ing their families and friends, a countless host, 
poured with ceaseless tramp, during feur hours, 
into the west area of the crystal enclosure; and 
when, at length, the time appointed for the 


50,000 voices pealed a loyal welcome to the 
most beloved and honoured of living sovereigns, 
who—true as ever to the moment—entered the 
glorious building, attended by her consort 
and their ohildren, and their royal guesta. 
The sight at this instant was such as has but 
once before been witnessed, and when com- 
pared with that presented gt the inauguration 
of the original edifice in Hyde Park, was gen- 
erally allowed to be even grander and more 
imposing. The additional size of the new build- 
ing, and the more finished style of the prepara- 
tions, gave a character to this occasion of 
peculiar magnificence, and when the orchestra 
struck up, with ita thousand instruments, and 
its eighteen hundred voices, the National An- 
them, accompanied as it was by the booming 
of cannon outside, nothing else could at all 
come up to the overpowering effect produced 
on all present. The voice of Clara Novello, 
who sang the solo part, ran clear and distinct 
over the multitude, and rang through the orys- 
tal pile till it reached its furthest arches, 
reverberating among the thronging crowds, 
and calling forth a mingled tide of loyalty and 
admiration from every heart. I will not trouble 
you with a detail of the ceremonial, nor tran- 
scribe the addresses presented to her Majesty 
in the name of the Crystal Palace Directors, or 
in introducing the several functionaries who 
were honoured to present to the Queen the 
books descriptive of the various departments of 
the Palace and gardens. Neither shall I wait 
to speak of the gaucheries of some of these 
functionaries when occupying so unusual a 
place as the front of a royal dais on an occa- 
sion like this, of which the public accounts of 
the day take special notice. Nor is it neces- 
sary to describe the procession, which, though 
not very numerous, was certainly as grand as 
uniforms and gold lace and sounding titles 
could make it. Nor will I even transcribe the 
prayer written for the occasion, and duly read 
by the Most Reverend Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, tolerably appropriate though it was. 
Suffice it to say, that from the royal party to 
the humblest of the police force, who did their 
duty admirably, all present must have been de- 
lighted and surprised by the proceedings of 
the day, and the marvellous character of the 
undertaking which had brought them together. 
About half-past four, the Queen pronounced 
the Crystal Palace opened, and retired amid 
the thunder of the orchestra and the vivas of 
her assembled subjects—receiving outside from 
an assembly probably even larger than that 
gathered within, the most enthusiastic and 
long-sustained plaudits, which were continued 
in honour of ber royal guests, and which still 
more enth the Prince of 
Wales and the younger branches of her family. 
The description of the edifice itself, and of what 
is to be seen in and around it, may, if it would 
interest your readers, form the subject of some 
future communication. At present there is 
neither time nor space to enlarge. The rush 
to the carriages from five o’clock till sunset 
was terrific, but unaccompanied by serious 


been limited to holders of season tickets, 
valued at ten dollars, subject to a small de- 
duction when taken by several members of one 
house, so that the profits of this day will go far 
to establish one year’s good dividend to the 
shareholders. There is, I trust, little reason to 
fear that the speculation will prove a losing 
one, or that the lowness of the dividend will 
become a plausible apology for seeking to throw 
open the grounds to Sabbath pleasure-seekers. 
Sach a result would grievously disappoint the 
Christian public, and irreparably damage the 
character of the enterprise; nor can we antici- 
pate that the attempt would be successful. 
Things are going on quietly in the religious 
world. The English Church controversy pre- 
sents no features of great interest at this 
moment, though the Evangelical party continue 
to grumble, and the Puseyites to persevere in 
their policy. Government seems to be consider- 
ably influenced by the narrow views of the 
latter, and have lately made several very suspi- 
cious Episcopal appointments. This is not 
wonderful, considering the principles entertain- 
ed by some of the leading members of the 
Cabinet; but what most surprises an observer 
is the apathy of the public who, passionately 
opposed as they are to Popery, seem willing 
to tolerate any approach to its character among 
the prelates of their national Church. A con- 


by some well-meaning men regarding the “So- 

ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel,” to 

which they have been subscribing, innocently 

supposing that, because it professed to be 4 
Charch of England-Society, it must, of course, 

be Evangelical. All the rest ofthe world has 
for years been aware that this Association re 
pudiates Evangelical religion—both the name 
and the thing—and no one else would be sur 
prised to hear of their acting openly in close 
alliance with Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon Deni- 
son, as they do covertly. But it was not till 
one of your American prelates—he of Michi- 
gan, I believe—preached a sermon maintaining 
baptismal regeneration, the doctrine of which 
the Society endorsed by publishing it along 
with their Report, that these worthy unsuspi- 
cious subscribers took the alarm and began to 
make an outcry. This is quite of @ piece with 
the way in which Anglican Evangelists gene- 
rally act. As long as possible they work hard 
at any corruption within their own borders, 
They will not believe it possible. Their purely 
constituted Church—their excellent bishops 
and theiradmirable liturgy must be maintained 
as perfect and beyond suspicion till judicially 
convicted, and so their own presence and coun- 
tenance and subscriptions go to swell the great- 
ness and power of a system which, as soon as 

the real state of the case comes out in broad 

relief, and cannot be denied, they waken up 

from their sleep to denounce and decry as 

loudly as possible. This they may continue to 

do for a few days, or perhaps weeks, till their 

zeal is exhausted, or til} their characteristic 

lethargy has once more encroached on them, 

and reduced them again to their normal condi- 

tion. | | 
The general controversy is still in a very 
hopeless state. We have no man within the 
Established Church who seems to possess the 
principle, united with the talent and energy, to 
carry out a grand work of reformatien, and our 
only hope now is, that the Establishment will 
split asunder by some convulsive influence, and 


| that by God’s special interposition, the interests 


of truth will in this, manner be preserved. 
Good men atill continue to write letters in 
and other matters of a similar kind ; but I 

a great deal more mast be done than is generally 
contemplated. Even the Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment of this coantry cannot be looked upon 


by disinterested Christian men and patriots, 


Royal arrival had come, the shouts of at least - 


accident. Admission on the occasion had - 


troversy of no great moment has been raised 
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- fost been printed. The following statistics will 
Theinumber of missionaries 


Wdditional’ to these Of Inst yea 
wha pervading rather more than one-hslf of the 
povarty-stricken. of the metropolis. The 
ber of. visits paid by the missionaries dur 
the! bese 199,000 mote than last 
and... 1,430,318, or nearly 


larger proportion of them, from time to 
‘thu6; are: brought under the influences of the 
ssiou. "Phere have, besi, during the year 
,005 meetings for prayer held by mission- 
in their districts, or 63 of these services 


Wee church’ and: chapel worship, but rather 
to.lead.the outcast tothe house of prayer, 
with: theadame’ view, open air services have 
been held in’ suitable localities, Tracts 
have been very largely distributed, and lending 
libraries have here and there been establish 
to'the ‘great satisfaction ‘of many of the peop 
and no fewer, than, 6723 copies of the Bible 
have been disposed of by the ee mer We 
cannot doubt that the influences thus produc 
are ot valuable kind, and that in dae 
time their effect will be made apparent, 


“LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


D.C. June 27, 1854. 

Mesire. Eedidors—Laat week we had several 
very warm days, In the ghade the thermome- 
ter ranged as high as 90 deg., and in the sun 
102 deg. The hot weather, however, has not 
wery. materially, diminished the nomber of 
strangers and:visitors. All our places of pub- 
lio intetest are daily thronged, During the 
present month more than 12,000 persons have 
wisited, the: Patent Office. Last week forty- 
‘thiree-Hiew patents were issued. Rare speci- 
inens, of, fruits, flowers, and vegetables. are 
weekly exhibited at the patent office in & room 
ts for that ‘purpose. Our ‘new city 


yernment show commendable energy in the | 


axcoution of our municipal laws. . Every where 
within the’ city one sees marks ‘of im- 
provement in new.and refitting, ald 

» Our eharebes.are rather better at 


“anual for'this' season of the year. 


i Union prayér meeting, of which I have be- 
re spoken, is still, kept up with increasing 


evening Inst, the West Capi- 
tol Square .was..thranged: with all classes -to 
enjoy the musicof:the Marine Band. The 
élerks in one of the Bareaus have determined 
to make. donation on the Fourth of July to the 
Washington M ent Ass of one day’s 
bilary Sach. ‘This an’ worthy of imi- 
dation... If all our Government officials would 
do: this, several thousand dollars would flow 
tuto thé'treasury'at once: If the poor clerks 
Sn do it; surely some of the fat salaried ones 


debene city, Alexandria, is making rapid 
strides in improvement. From present appear- 
tinces,'she will, ere long, become a city of no 
inconsiderable importance in a commercial 
pomt of view. The Mount, Vernon Cotton 
Factory, located there, employs 165 operatives, 
mostly females. It runs 4000 spindles and 
124 looms, and turns out daily 4800 yards of 
fine sheeting and osnaburgs. There is no rea- 
gon why this city, as well as Alexandria, should 
not tdrh ‘its attention to manufacturing. Owing 
to bars in, the river, this can never be a com- 
mereial,place; but it. possesses many facilities 
for manufacturing purposes. 

~The Senate has not yet disposed of the veto 
message. On Wednesday last the Naval bill 
bl. The bill relating 
to Texas creditors, referred to in my last, was 
gecommitted to the Committee. Senator Ma- 
son introduced a bill granting the privilege to 
the Orange and Alexandria Railroad Company, 
of constructing a temporary railroad over the 
long bridge, and through Washington City, to 
connect with the’ ‘Baltimore and Ohio road. 
This’ dill meéts with some opposition, but it is 
to"bé hoped that it will pass—as that will give 
an uabrokes line: of communication between 
the North and/South A bill was ‘also intro- 
ducéd, making gtarite of land to any Railroad 
that will convey the mails free of charge. Mr. 


Clayton introduced a bill yesterday for the | 


more perfect suppression of the African slave 
trade. The provisions of the bill are too nu- 
merous .to,.enumerate here; should it pass, it 
will doubtless be very beneficial in its results. 
Vedterday was a-véry exciting day in the Sen- 
). A debate rose on a motion to refer a pe- 
tition for the repeal. of the Fugitive Slave Law 
to Judiciary Comasittes.. This petition 
was signed by niany citizens of Boston and 
vicinity. In this debate, Mesers. Rockwell 
and Sumer of Massachusetts, on the one side, 
and:.Messrs, Jones of Tennessee, Broadhead, 
Mason, Butler, and Petit, on the other, partici- 
ions of it-even augry. Me. Rockwell was 
érate’ ‘in: ldnguage and ‘toné, while Mr. 
Sumuer was very harsh and denunciatory. He 
exen professed himself willing te disregard the 
Gonstitusion, inorder to gccomplish -his end. 
’ No one can hear or read these debates without 
regret and glarm.. ‘The calm which sueceeded 
: agitations of 1850, seems to be yielding to 
‘figroer tempest than that through which we. 
eh passed... How earnest and fervegt shoyld 
istians be in their addresaes to the throne 
of grace, that God, in hie own way, would allay 
theap jealousies and strifes,’ which: 
oar Union and well-being as nation! 
it bé ‘for out doyntry abd the world, 
alt of Clirsat's chosen 


cduld realize the 
rath of the declaration, “It is better to trust 
put 


onfidence in man.” 
continued until. balfpest 


without’ to a vote 
Mr. Hamlin introduced a bil! 


thts Horse for violation 
language, Mr. Brooks 


pany 


| most 
the | bishop at its head, went in 
worship the Aot 


gealed weapon, shall 


were required, the House. of R. 
ought to be consulted previous to the final ne- 
gotiation of the treaty. The overruled 
the in of privilege, and the House went 
into Comniittee of the whole. Mr. Benton 
then made-an able speech in opposition to the 
appropriation, and in support of his position. 
Judge Bayly replied in a speech characterized 
by great argument and research. The appro- 
priation’ will’ doubtless be made, though not 
witbout considerable iti 

In immediate connection with this I may 
mention, that'a man claiming to be a subject 
of France, bas put ina claim to the territory 
ceded by Sante Anna to this government. 
Whether there is any foundation for the claim 
remains t> beween, | 

The House has been engeged also on the 
Civil and Diplomatic A ion bill. 
amendment was adopted on Friday, appro- 
priating $75,000 for, the completion of the 
bridge over the Potomac at Little Falls. Mr. 
Chandler, of Phi ia, has won golden opin- 
ions here by his earnest and able advocacy of 
an appropriation of $500,000 for ‘the water 
works, This amendment is opposed, but it may 
and probebly will pass.. Mr, Old’s Post Office 
Bill bes not been acted upon finally. In this 
connection I may mention that a proposition 
has been made in Congresa to establish a 
steamship; line between San Francisco and 
Shanghaiin China. 

I neglected to mention in its proper place, 
that Mr. Chase of Ohio, gave notice to the Sen- 
ate yesterday of an intention to introduce a bill 
for the prohibition of slavery in all the terri- 
tories of the United States. 

There is a rumour here, which has gained 
some confidence, that ons are on foot 
for the annexation of the Sandwich Islands to 
this government. There are no new develop- 
ments of interest in reference to our relations 
with Spain. The opinign prevails, however, 
that no rash steps willbe taken. 

The President and family, with some of the 
Cabinet, and General Cass, are now at Old 
Point. Many of the Foreign Ministers and 
Chargés are absent onsummer tours. Congress 
had about as well adjourn, as such a beggarly 
account of empty benches, as is now seen in 
their halls, is almost without a parallel. Some 
persons are of opinion that the act of adjourn- 
ment would be the most popular act of the ses- 
sion with the country generally. 

Tuer. 
For the n 


OAKLAN D COLLEGE, MISSISSIPPI. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Oakland College, at a meeting held 
in Ni May lith, 1854. 
“A letter was reseived (dated May 5th,) 
from the Rey. R. L. Stanton, D. D., tendering 
his resignation as the President of the College. 


His resignation was accepted, and the fullow- 
ing resolution was ado viz 


Resolved, That in ting the ge nati 
of Dr. Stanton, the te yielded with 
regret to his own wishes, in the confidence 
that the reasons hare led the 

are adequate. They appreciate fully the 
and ability ‘with he has sought 
to serve the ae during ‘his Presidency, 
to him, upon his retirement, 
h brother in. he’ ot 
hi 2, er in, inigtry of 
an officer in the in whose 
service he and they have so long co-operated. 
i B. H. Wiuiiams, Secretary.” 
- At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Oakland held in the Library, 
June 14th, 1854, the resignation of Dr. Stan- 
ton having , been announced, the following 
minute was adopted, viz:. . ‘ot 
“ tmously, That we have heard 
regret of the resignation of 
President R. L. Stanton. His faithful per- 
formance of all the duties of his difficult po- 
sition, his impartial justice in atinistenng 
the College laws, and his oe of heart 
bead, eminently fitting him for the station, 
have, during his tenure of office, met our un- 
qualified a . He retires voluntarily, 
but contrary to our wishes, and bears with 
him our undiminished esteem and respect. 


We earnestly desire his success in whatever he 
undertak 


‘Signed, Tomas Freevanp, Secretary.” 


ANOTHER WINKING PICTURE. 


The Malta Ordine, May 26, publishes, on 
the information of ‘‘an ecclesiastic most wor- 
thy of credit,’’ and who declares himself an 
“eye-witness of the fact,” a monstrous story, 
of which the following is the substance. 
The. scene of this curious fact is the 
“‘Qhurch of the minor Conventualities,” at 
Civita Vecchia, the marvellous performances 
of the picture of “‘ Our lady of Rimini” hav- 
ing been ‘successfully imitated by the less 
noted picture of “our lady” in the church 
at that place. The picture gave its first 
wink “at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon of April 20, 1854,” to some little chil- 
dren who were praying before it. The paint- 
ing is “on canvass, about three palms 
high,” representing the Virgin Mary, “ with 
the eyes uplifted to heaven, and the hands 
jomed inthe actofprayer.” The little chil- 


‘dren were sadly frightened, exclaiming, 


“the Madonna is beating at us and. moves 
her eyes,” and so “lively were their sensa- 
tions and internal commotions” that one of 
them fell down, two ran away crying to tell 
the ‘priest, and the others scampered off to 
tell their mothers. We venture to say that 
any respectable Protestant child would have 
shown no stich fear, but would have simply 
referred, in hér own mind, to her doll, wit 

ita “eyes that open and shut,” by means of 


| a-concealed wire. The "ras pang i 


‘A plots who was praying in the 
4 hastened to the spot at of the 
children, and she also saw the prodigy. Im- 
mediately the chapel was filled with people; 
e picture was removed from the wall, and 
placed on the altar; candles were lighted, 
rayers were loudly vociferated, and the 
holy Virgin repeated the prodigy, and moved 
her divine eyes, although not all present had 
the consolation to observe the movement. This 
wee the commencement of the affecting pro- 
digy. The most holy mother has continued 
to move her’ eyes, sometimes toward one, 
sometimes toward another, and sometimes 
toward many together, and still continues to 
do #0 up to the present day (18th May.) 
The most frequent moyement of the holy 
is te look up and-down, but very often 
them horitontally, or directs them 
toward, the byatanders. “pl 
His eminence the Cardinal Bishop Lam- 
braschini (now of illustrious memory) or- 
dered that a canonical process should be com- 
menced, and in consequence of which, on the 
26th of the same month of pe the eccle- 
siastical authorities assembled some persons 
skilled. in..the art. of, painting and in the 
anatomy of: the eye, and in the presence of 
respectable. persons ‘of the city pro- 


ceeded, to.a formal i of the. holy 


picture, Tho prodigy is certified by an im- 
‘mense number 


ggg 8 of every class and 
of every age. has. become a, 


of the cathedral, with the suffragan 
procession to 


the holy » and were followed 


Moat ‘bodies of the reverend Bominicen, 
apuchin, and * p fathers of Civita 


and ain ‘immensé concoures of deyo- 


An 


On the 10th of June the new Crystal 


lace at Sydendam, near London, was for- 


mally opened by Queen Victoria and her 
Court, in the of 40,000 tors. 
The London papers’chronicle with much 
unction the and the‘ re- 


ies” of Her Maj and all the other 


bonnet, Prince Albert in a Field Marshal’s 
uniform. All the ambassadors were in full 
dress, with their orders, and all the minis- 
ters in blue and gold court dresses. The 
coup was magnificent. The transept, 
and nave, and galleries were thronged with 


up in new bonnets and parasols for the oc- 
casion. Not the smallest difficulty or acci- 
dent occurred from first to last, and although 
the length of the building is three-quarters 
of a mile, not only was the music of the 
oO and chorus, consisting of 1600 
persons, heard in every part, but also the 
solo voices as plainly as in an ordinary con- 
cert roow. 


RAILWAY ACROSS THE APPENINES.—The 
Railway across the Appenines, in Italy, ex- 
from any Genoa, is 

ave the test e in Europe. 
high the town of Gleni, the 
ascent being 185 feet to a mile. Expe- 
riments have been shown that two locomo- 
tives, drawing a train of six loaded gravel 
cars, weighing altogether 100 tons, ascended 
the e at a time when the rails were ex- 
ceedingly wet and slippery, at a — of 
nineteen miles per hour. This is a feat un- 
precedented in the annals of railway his- 
tory. 

Tae Frenca Asroap.—The London 
Times naively remarks, that it happens by 
a curious coincidence, that although the 
present French Empire has not sought to 
extend its influence by conquest, French 
troops form at this moment the larger por- 
tion of the garrisons of Rome, Athens, and 
Constantinople—the three great capitals of 
the ancient world. 


METALLIC ParTicies IN THE EyE.—A 
French provincial paper states that a black- 
smith, who had been suffering from the im- 
re of a metallic particle in the cornea 
or a week, was relieved by the following 
collyrium, after every attempt at extracting 
the splinter from the eye had failed :—lo- 
dine, one grain; iodide of potassium, ten 
grains; rose water, three ounces. As soon 
as the solution was applied to the eye, oxy- 
dation of the metallic particle took place, 
and its brilliancy disappeared. The dis- 
tressing symptoms about the eye abated, 
sight was restored, and nothing but a mi- 
c ic fragment of metal left in the cor- 
nea. A soluble iodide of iron had been 
formed.—J,ondon Lancet. 


Tue Nire.—The breadth of the 
river Nile is 2000 feet, or about a third of 
a mile. Its current is sluggish, and no 
where does it move over three miles an 
hour. Its waters are always muddy. 


Paper.—One of the London newspapers— 
The Times probably—offers anonymously 
a reward of $5000 for the discovery within 
a year, of a substitute for linen and cotton 
rags for paper-makers’ use. 

O’Connet’s Wines, 
the wife of the English consul at Para, and 
daughter of the late Daniel O’Connel, is 
about to enter the Church of England, of 
which her husband is a member. 


Russian Sarnts.—Some time ago the 
Czar sent pictures of his saints to Cron- 
stadt, to protect the soldiers there. The 
last orders of the day issued at St. Peters- 
burg, however, enjoin that in the event of 
the city being threatened with a blockade 
or storm, all the pictures of the saints are 
to be removed to Moscow. How comes it 
that the saints, which a few weeks ago were 
deemed capable to protect others, are now 
deemed as incapable of protecting them- 
selves as the old men, women and children, 
who are to be removed along with them ? 


GENERAL ITEMS 


Honorary Decrees.—At the late com- 
mencement of Hampden Sidney CalJege, the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
upon Rev. Moses D. Hoge of Richmond, 
‘Virginia, Rev A. B. Van Zandt of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, Rev. B. M. Smith, Secretary 
of Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 
delphia, and Rev. Samuel I. Prime of The 
New York Observer. | 


Dr. Ives’s Wire.—It was stated on the 
authority of the Catholic Herald, that Mrs. 
Ives, the wife of the late Episcopal Bishop 
of North Carolina, had followed her hus- 
band into the Romish communion. It is 
said that her reception took place at Rome 
on Good Friday. On the following Mon- 
day, she received confirmation at the hands 
of Cardinal Fransoni, together with two 
other perverts, Mr. and Mrs. Schenck. 


TOLERATION.—The Constitution of Bue- 
nos Ayres, just adopted, establishes the 
Roman Catholic rejjgion as the religion of 
the Sfate, but at the same time guarantees 
the right of every person to worship God 
according to the dictates of his conscience, 
so that it concedes an important point in 
favour of religious liberty. 


GENERAL AND ParTICULAR ELECTION. 
—When the Rev. George Whitefield was 
in the zenith of his popularity, Lord Clare, 
who knew that hisinfluence was considerable, 
applied to him by letter, requesting his 
influence at the ensuing general election at 
Bristol. Mr. Whitefield replied, that in 
general elections he never interfered, but 
would earnestly entreat his lordship to use 
diligence to make his own 
and plection sure. 

Sources or THE Nicer.—Mr. George 
Thompson of the Mendi Mission, Africa, 


Queen was in a blue silk dress and lace | 


all the we and beauty of London, got 


particular calling 
me 


‘thinks that the missionaries who have pen- 


etrated the interior, have discovered the 
very head of the Niger River in the Kong 
Mountains. A missionary station is to be 
established there. 


Porery vs. Toe Breve Common 
Scnoots.—There is the same excitement 
in the town of Holliston, Massachusetts, 
that there was in Winchester in the same 
State, on the subject of reading the Bible 
in schools, The School Committee having 
ordered its reading to be discontinued at 
the request of the Catholics, the inhabitants 
called a town meeting, in which it was 
ordered that “hereafter the Bible be uni- 
formly read in all our schools by all the 
scholars thereof of sufficient acquirements 
to read the same intelligibly.” 


SAILED FoR Evrope.—The Rev. M. D. 
Hoge, D.D..of Richmond, Virginia, accompa- 
nied by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Webb, sailed for 
Europe, on the 24th ult. in the steamer 
“Pacific, expecting to be absent some months. 

. Revreious in Russia. 
No associations for religious purposes are 
tolerated in Russia; no printing presses are 
oneoen to priat the Bible, in the wernacu- 
ar 

Scriptures in the only | the masses 
can understand are permitted to cross the 
frontier. It is stated that there has not 
been a copy of the Bible in Russia, printed 
in that country, since 1823. ee 
Bible agents, tract distributors, as little 


favour with the bi Czar as so many 
Red Republicans. Even to the two millions 


of Jews eoncentrated in his empire, not a 
copy ofthe Old Testament in their native 
Hebrew is permitted. No Christian missions 
to the most barbarous and distant tribes 


4 


tongue of the people; no versions of 


Newark, New J on Saturday evening, 
24th ult., dised¥ered: at nine o'clock in the 


t 

Neth 6l deg. 2 

It is in the constellation Lynx, and is 
moving rapidly to the east. 


Rosz Trees sy tHe Acre.—The 
chester (New York) Democrat says, that 
one nursery near that city fas several acres 
of roses now in full bloom, embracing some 
four hundred varieties picts 


_ DOMESTIC: NEWS. 


Anotuer Quist Sunpar.—Philadelphia was 
favoured on the 25th ult. with another quiet 
Sabbath; the streets were orderly, the people 
were sober, the taverns were c and 
throughout the length and breadth of the 

t consolidated city scarcely a solitary 

nken man was to be seen, no uproar nor 
confusion prevailed, and a Sabbath 
stillness was general. The decided action of 
Mayor Conrad in the cases reported last week 
had a salutary effect, and many who boldly 
kept their houses open on the 18th ult., were 
intimidated from pursuing the same course on 
last Sunday. There was some liquor sold sur- 
reptitiously, but the cases were rare, and 
several of the offenders were on Mon- 
day morning. The most marked effect of the 
new order of things is in police matters. On + 
Monday mernings the dock at the Mayor’s 
Office has usually been filled with miserable 
inebriates, who have been arrested for intoxi- 
cation—while the police reports have generally 


presented a long array of drunken and dis- 
orderly cases. t Monday morning there 
were very few charged with those offences, 


and, in some districts, which used to con- 
tribute the largest share of drunkards to the 
levees of the magistrates, there was not a single 
arrest. 


A Souprer Suor.—The Kingston 
Herald says that a soldier was shot for deser- 
tion on Monday last, at the garrison, Fort 
Henry, and adds that the articles of war will 
be for the future, in the case of soldiers, most 
rigidly executed in Canada. 


ANNEXATION oF AN PRINCIPALITY 
ro THe Unitep Srares.—A letter from Paris ; 
to the New York Tg dated June 10th, 
informs us that the Principality of Monaco, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, between Nice 
and Genoa, with a population of 6500 souls, 
and two small seaports, is a candidate for ad- 
mission into the Union of the American Staces. 
It contains three cities, which cover nearly all 
its area. They are Menton, the largest, Ro- 
quebrune, and Monaco, the laiter being the 
capital, The sovereignty of Monaco is vested 
in the Princes of that name; but from the 
year 1814 until 1848 it has been under the 

rotection of Surdinia. In 1848, when all 

urope was in a state of revolution, Menton 
and uebrune revolted, and declared them- 
selves ind dent. The Prince wishes to sell 
out to the United States his rights for the pur- 
pose of raising money, as he is in needy cir- 
cumstances, while the people of the 
wish to be taken under the wing of the Ameri- 
can Union, in order to secure republican lib- 
erty, and the protection of a powerful govern- 
ment. The United States Secretary of Le 
tion at Paris has undertaken to investigate the 
matter. The seaports are said to be ones, 
and would prove valuable to us, while the ter- 
ritory is described as rich in mines of silver, 
iron, mercury, &. 


Taz Caovera.—In New York, for the week 
ending June 24th, there were 45 interments of 
persons who had died of the cholera. In Bos- 
ton, for the same period, there were four cho- 
lera interments. In Philadelphia nine inter- 
ments from cholera were reported. At Hick- 
man, Kentucky, the cholora is reported very 
fatal, there or Kae six deaths a day in a 
population of 1500. At Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, the disease broke out geen | on the 
18th ult., and many deaths occurred. The 

ple were fying from the place. Captain 
Firam*Kounts of Pittsburgh, commander of 
the packet steamer Cincinnati, died of cholera 
at Louisville, Kentucky, on the 23d ult. At 
Independence, Missouri, on the 20th ult., the 
deaths in three days previous reached twenty- 
five, and several fatal cases had occurred at 
Weston and St. Joseph ; also six or eight on 
the steamers Clara and San Cloon. 


Fienpish Act.—An infernal explosive, con- 
tained in a box, having been seat to the Ma- 
rine Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, on Monday 
evening, 16th ult., the steward of the instita- 
tion, with his wife, opened it in their room, 
when it exploded with tremendous force, kil- 
iing both persons and terribly shattering the 
room. The explosive seems to have been a 
bombshell. The penpeteaten of the ou of 
sending this deadly missive is believed to have 
been a fellow who had committed a murder, of 
which the steward was aware. 


Pay or Encinzgers.—The New York and 


Erie Railroad Company advertise for compe- 
tent engineers, to whom they will pay the first 
month ; the second year, $70, 


ear, 
be the third year $75 per month, with a 
gratuity of $5 per month in addition, provided 
no accident occurs to their engine during the 
month through any fault of theirown. And 
engineers who shall remain in the service of 
the Company for four consecutive years will be 
entitled to an additional gratuity of $100, 
provided no accident occurs, as above, during 
that term, and the reasonable expenses incur- 
red by engineers in moving themselves, their 
families and effects will also be allowed. The 
foregoing rates are $5 per month higher than 
heretofore paid. 
Sunpay Concerts New Yorx.—Barnum’s 
attempt to introduce Sunday evening concerts 
in New York, at the Crystal Palace, met with so 
ie = an expression of public sentiment that 

e abandoned the money-making enterprise. 
Simply as a “showman,” Barnum understands 
the art of mustering the people for his own 
benefit; but when he beyond that, he 
gets into deep waters. If the exhibition of art 
and industry cannot be sustained except at 
such a cost, it had better come to naught. 


From Catirornia.—The steamship North 
Star arrived at New York on the 23d ult. from 
Aspinwall, with San Francisco advices to the 
lst of June. The news is not important. In 
the case of the French Consul, Mr. Dillon, who 
was tried for a violation of the Neutrality Act 
of 1818, the jury were unable to agree, and 
further proceedings have been suspended. In 
the case of the Mexican Consul, convicted on a 
similar indictment, the Court, on motion of 
the United States District Attorney, ordered a 
discharge of all the proceedings. On the 25th 
of May a destructive fire occurred in Marys- 
ville, and pro to the amount of $175,000 
was destroyed, fire also broke out in San 
Francisco, which destroyed property to the 
value of $43,000. The accounts from the 
mines continue to be of a highly favourable 
oe and new discoveries of gold are tak- 
ing place every day. 


More Goip.—The steamship Illinois reached 
New York on the 24th ult. Her news is no 
later than that My the North Star. She brin 
a in gold dust, and $15,000 Australian 


Terristt Hart Stroru.—A severe hail 
storm occurred on Saturday last, 24th ult, in 
Kent County, Maryland. It commenced at 
Radcliffe Creek and extended to Millington, 
sweeping down in its progress trees, c 
fences, bridges and buildings. The entire 
loss is estimated at $175,000. The wheat c 
of Senator Pierce, estimated at nearly 3000 
bushels, was almost totally destroyed. 


andia, Virginia, have made an 


after the lst of July. 
estimated at 56 pounds. 


Serrizment or Kanzas anp Nesrasxa.—A 
correspondent of a New York paper, writing 
from says that emigrants are now 
pouring into that territory from Mi i and 
Arkansas by thousands, and that at the last 


surveyed and opened for entry, and the writer 
adds that are all either slave-owners or 
the friends of slavery. He adds that the emi- 
gration to Nebraska, which is not as numerous 
as this is exclusively composed of Notherners 
opposed to slavery. 

Wasarne a Swearer’s Moura.—The 
California cate says ;—*‘ An in- 
telligent lady of our acquaintance, whose little 
| boy was beginning this’ wicked talk, anxious 

her horror of profanity, 


ordinance 
‘ays, New York. ‘A 


_| jam 
~ Land eeisea one of her young ones, and 


was 
the of the corrap of an oath, 
the suds, together, pro- 


A Dz 
makes the AL oF Reapino.—A 


Nest: vor Diszase.—The New York Sun 
eye there is a large building on Cherry street 

that city, one hundred and fifty feet in length, 
which is occupied by three ‘hunfired Irish 
families. One entrance on the stfeet suffices 
for the use of one hundred and eighty families. 
A number of persons have died of cholera 
there within a few days past. 


Dasrgorep.—The orchards in the 
neighbourhood of Boston are nearly destroyed 
by the immense numbers of caterpillars, pal- 
mer worms, and canker worms on them. The 
me will be cut off this year in that locality. 

trees look as if they were burnt over. 


EMIGRANTS FOR 


Bell, Lrperta.—Montgomery 


. Of Tennessee, has sent a t of 
his eople to Liberia, and intends sending the 
remainder of them, about two hundred, as 
saon as he can get them ready. They have 
been brought up to the business of makin 
iron, which they understand thoroughly in all 

branches. He contemplates sending an- 
other company next fall. He designs sending 
hia nephew, . C. Bain, Esq., a gentleman 
of great intelligence, who thoroughly under- 
stands his plans and desires, to Liberia next 
fall, to assist the people in selecting the best 
location in the iron ore region and making the 
necessary arrangements for their engaging 
successfully in the business. 

Tae Evrorean War anv American Com- 
uerce.—The Bosion Journal has an article on 
the probable effect of the existing European 
war upon the commerce of this country, and 
the conclusion arrived at is, that ina pecuniary 
— of view, the United States will not be 
osers in the end. Our direct trade with 
Russia is entirely cut off, but an opinion pre- 
vails that it will be indirectly carried on 
through Prussian ports. The cost of transpor- 
tation and other charges, and the risk of hav- 
ing the Russian merchandise seized and con- 
fiscated as the property of an enemy, however, 
must greatly embarrass trade, and add much 
to the cost of the produce thus procured. In- 
deed, the advance on Russian produce, al- 
though the war has hardly passed the inci- 
pient stage, is already about 33 per cent. 


Pavaua Rattroap.—The Panama Railway 
was, at our last advices, progressing as well as 
could be expected during the present unfa- 
vourable season. numbers of the work- 
men were leaving on the expiration of their 
contracts, by every opportunity, but their 
eee were rapidly supplied by new comers 
rom various quarters. Heavy rains had re- 
tarded operations, and washed away embank- 
ments. 


Dainxine Hovses tue Cin- 
cinNATI.—A Cincinnati paper says:—Our city 
police have notified the keepers of all drinking 
establishments to close their doors on the 
Sabbath. Last. Sabbath the improvement was 

ptible. The police court had but little to 

o on Monday morning. The weight of public 

sentiment is largely on their side in this move- 
ment. Of this they may be assured. 


Rain Water anv tae J. P. 
Hobbs of Memphis, Tennessee, has addressed 
a letter to the Mayor of Nashville, in which he 
states that by the use of cistern water entirely 
and exclusively, the cholera will disappear and 
never return. The doctor says this is known 
to him by analysis, and by an experience of 
twenty-four years. The editor of the Nashville 
Gazette says, that from his own observation in 
the year 1849, when the cholera was in its 
worst — it was admitted by those best 
acquain with the disease, that those who 
used rain water where the disease was most 
prevalent, were free from it. 


Sassatus 1n Brooxtyy, New Yor«. 
—Mayor Lambert continued to enforce the 
in last Sunday in Brook- 
liceman from each Ward 
was detailed to notify the owners of all places 
where liquors are sold, of the intention to en- 
force the Sunday ordinance, and to request 
their compliance without making it necessary 
to resort to extreme measures. A large por- 
tion of the proprietors complied at once, and 
closed their places. It is the intention of the 
Mayor to strictly enforce this ordinance in fu- 
ture, and it will be a wise course for all en- 
gaged in the traffic to comply at once peace- 
*. y and cheerfully, for resistance will be use- 
ess. 


New Or.ieans.—The New Orleans Picayune 
says:—The business of our city continues its 
gradual decrease, although it has not quite 
reached that degree at which it may be said to 
have closed for the season. Steamboats still 
continue to arrive in respectable numbers, and 
with moderate , and to depart equall 
well laden = freight, wit 
passengers. me twenty | e levee yes- 
terday, Drays, carts, a wagons still rattle 
through the streets pretty constantly, and 
neither stores, shops, nor hotels, are yet with- 
out a goodly share of activity. 

Grape Cutture.—The grape culture at the 
West, particularly in Illinois and Ohio, is 
rapidly extending, and the first producers will 
probably realize large fortunes. 


Morwons.—A large body of Mormon emi- 
grants have arrived at Osceola, Kansas. They 
number about 1600, and are chiefly foreigners. 


Decrease or Travet.—The railroad and 
steamboat travel all over the country is very 
much less this year than last, up to the present 
time in the season, and as a consequence, the 
railroad and steamboat companies are com- 
plaining of a considérable reduction in the re- 
ceipts. The business of the country, notwith- 
standing its general prosperity, appears to 
have been a good deal crippled, at least in the 
—_ of travel, which is generally a pretty good 
index of scanty or plethoric purses. 


Sentenced To THE Pentrentiary.—Richard 
M. Eskridge of Sumter county, Alabama, has 
been sentenced to eleven years imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for maliclously shooting one 
of his slaves in the legs. 


Sournern Fasrics cornc Norta.—The Wa- 
kullah ah ag Times of the 12th May, states 
that the brig Herald, which cleared at New- 
for New York, had on 
es of cotton yarn manu- 
factured at the Jefferson Southern Rights Man- 
ufacturing Company’s establishment, Monti- 
cello, Florida, it being the first shipment by 
that company. The same vessel had on board 
ten bales from the Madison Factory. The 
Calumbus (Georgia) Inquirer of the 30th May, 

:—** Some of our Columbus factories have 
been in the habit of sending pretty largé orders 
to New York and Philadelphia for more than 
twelve months past.” 


Borrer.—Immense quantities of butter ar- 
rived at Boston last week. On Thursday, 22d 
ult., by the ice cars via the Northern Railroad, 
there were some three thousand pounds of but- 
ter received from Northern New York and 
Vermont State. The Boston Traveller says 
that from 18 to 20 cents is now the wholesale 
price for New York and Vermont dairies, and 
there is a dull home market, with no demand 
for shipping. 


Marern at Arrection.—On the authority of 
the Springfield (Massachusetts) ican, 
we give the following:—A few days since Joel 
Rice of Conway, discovered a nest of flying 

uirrels, which he secured for the amusement 
of his children, but on descending from the 
tree, the old one made her ap 
the temerity of her materna 

upon his hat, crawled down to 


rton the 10th 
twenty-three ba 


ce, and in 

affection, she 
and 

tem to take it away. Mr. Rice 
her ie but a mement, when eo for 
the ized dam made a successfu appeal, 
and - meme permitted to gather into her furry 
folds a one, which she 
a new home, returning again again, til 
she had oad then off fom the hands of their 
captor. 

Miverats or Tennessez.—East Tennessee, 
as we learn from the Knozville Whig, io 
miles in length by one hundred in wi th, and 
embraces 
From Marion county to the county of Ander- 
son, and ond that for the distance of two 
hundred miles, stone-coal, ironore, lead, and 
») minerals abound ia fusion. 


Anderson, Campbell, Claiborne, and H 
counties, salt, eval, and iron exist in abundance 


within its limits thirty counties. 


storm, when 
wn the 

right and, and made its exit out of his left 

one, which held a burning‘match, exploded 

when it came in contact with the flame, and 

knocked him down, but did no serious injury. 


nse, and avoid the dangers from fire incurred 
- the use of wooden ones. 


Sraruz or Wassinoron.—The City Coun- 


cils of Washington city have priated 
$10,000 for a to Washington nin of 
the City Hall. 


A Brigcs.—The great bridge of the 
Illinois Central Railroad is a wonder of human 
mechanism. It is two-thirds of a mile my 
75 feet high, and contains upwards of 1,000,- 
000 feet of timber. The top is to be covered 
with tin, and be made water tight, the trains 
of cars running on top of all. 


Liquor Sevuinc anp tae Sassaru.—Dr. 
Fisler, Mayor of Camden, New Jersey, is 
seconding the efforts of Mayor Conrad of Phi- 
ladelphia, in suppressing the sale of liquor on 
Sundays. Philadelphia rowdies have hitherto 
resorted to Camden to obtain liquor; but the 
laws will now be executed against all dealers 
who sell on that day. 


Unctaiwen Moner.—In Dye’s Bank Mirror 
it is stated that Adams & Co’s Express Com- 
pany have the enormous sum of $800,000 in 
their ion uncalled for at their offices. 
It is a pity that so large a sum should be kept 
out of circulation. 


Tus Arrican Stave Trape.—From the re- 
port of the Committee on Forcign Relations, 
recently submitted to the United States Senate, 
we learn that the annual cost of our squadron 
on the African coast is from $800,000 to 
$1,000,000. It isa subject of congratulation, 
that for the last four years the mortality of our 
officers and men employed in that service bears 
a favourable comparison with that of other sta- 
tions. This the Navy Department attributes 
to the extraordinary sanitary measures adopted 
by the officers of the squadron. The total re- 
sult of the operations of our squadron, during 
twelve years, has been the capture of fourteen 
vessels. 


Vatve or Satr.—The properties of salt as 
an absorbent of moisture make it very useful 
in various ways. By sowing it on railroad 
tracks, it will prevent dust; and in building 
chimneys, if salt is put in the mortar, the ac- 
cumulating soot will detach itself and fall to 
the fire-place. Thus, salt may prevent the dis- 
— e part of summer travel, as well as 
chimneys 


rom being set on fire. 

Mopern Travevurne Facititizs.—Speaking 
of railroad facilities, a writer in some pa- 
per says:—‘“‘It makes little matter now where 
aman lives. H: is-close by every where.” 


Annexation.—A dispatch from Washington 
says that the government has received an offi- 
cial communication from Mr. Gregg, the Uni- 
ted States Commissioner at the Sandwich Is- 
lands, to the effect that the native government 
of that kingdom has thrown itself into the 
hands of the Americans for protection from 
the French, English, and other foreign powers, 
It is added that the United States Commis- 
sioner at Honolulu has been empowered to 
accept the Hawaiian group of islands on be- 
half of the United States, and to assure the 
native government of protection. From the 
language used, it is not clear whether this is 
to be absolute annexation to our Union, or 
mere protection. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 

We have London papers to the 14th of June 
by the steamers. 

The steamship Indiana, 1850 tons, the first 
ship of a new line, is advertised to leave South- 
ampton, England, July 12th, for New York. 
This line is to be established by the General 
Screw Steam Shipping Company, and their 
steamers will sail every two weeks. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
intimates that some uneasiness is felt in high 
quarters there, lest Russia should adopt the 
policy of evacuating the Danubian Principali- 
ties, and thus detach the German powers, Aus- 
tria and Prussia included, from the Western 
coalition. 

It is stated that many of the Russian pri- 
soners have entered the British service. Most 
who have joined British ships are receiving 
wages of from $15 to $20 os and their 
only anxiety appears to to keep clear of 
their former masters. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Great Britain the news is unimportant. 
The recent ministerial changes have Leen well 
received. The aspect of commercial affairs is, 
on the whole, more satisfactory than it has 
been for some time past. The opening of the 
new Crystal Palace, which took place on the 
10th, was a magnificent affair, and does not 
indicate any popular suffering or discontent 
in consequence of the war. 

In the House of Commons, Lord John Rus- 
sel announced, on the evening of the 8th ult., 
the decision of the Government with respect 
to the creation of a new department in the 
administration of the Government—that of the 
Minister of War. He has resigned his seat 
in Parliament, haying been appointed Presi- 
dent of Council by the Gasca. very animated 
and almost fierce discussion arose in the House 
of Commons over an appropriation, in the 
supply bill, of £550 for the payment of Roman- 
ist clergymen attending convicts in Govern- 
ment prisons. The appropriation, though 
warmly supported by Lord Palmerston and 
the Ministerial benches, was stricken out by a 
majority of 22. 

ML. ossuth has been speaking at Sheffield, 
ata demonstration in favour of the nationality 
of Poland and Hungary. Nothing seems to 
suit this gentleman; especially nothing that is 
done by any power that has once felt it neces- 
sary to hold him in restraint, or by any per- 
sons who have chanced to cross his path. He 
has never forgiven the government of the Uni- 
ted States, since it refused to carry out his 
theories; and since the authorities of Great 
Britain called him to order respecting the se- 
cret manufacture of muskets, he has inces- 
santly railed against them. At the meeting 
above referred to, the burden of his remarks 
was to the following effect :—* Had England not 
neglected her duty in those former instances ; 
had England not allowed the spoliation of Po- 
land; had it protested against Russian interfer- 
ence in Hungary, instead of having encouraged 
it—yes, encouraged it by declaring solemnly, 
officially, that ‘England has no opinion to 
express on the matter’—you would have been 
spared the dangers and sacrifices of the pre- 
sent war, without the spending of one English 
shilling, without the shedding of one drop of 
English blood. And is Turkey to 
Earope’s security, and is Turkey to be main- 
omy and is Russia to be checked? * Then 
either there is no sincerity in the profession, 
or no political meaning in the design, without 
Poland. reconstructed an independent nation, 
and Hungary independent and free.” 


FRANCE. 
The embarkation of troo 


and military 


stores from Marseilles for the East, has recom- 


ménced with vigour. A fifth division of the 
army of the East is being organized under the 
command of General Charles L. Vaillant. 
SPAIN. 
“The first detachment of troops for Cuba 
éd from Cadiz on the Ist of June, on the 
war steamer Isabella Oatholica. 


AUSTRIA, 

One hundred and twenty thousand troops 
were to be in rote frontier 
by the 9th of Jane. 

ITALY. 


t the suf- 
ferings of the middle clases th at this mo- 


ment as ectly heart-rending, in conse- 
quence of extreme measares of conscrip- 
tion to which the Government has bad resort. 


King Otho has signed declaration’ of strict 
neutral , in of the ambassadors. 


Mayran (Fron ma sont. to Patras d the 
is to comman 
| allied army consists of the 
28th French regiment of the line, 23d French 
light ae on of French marines, 
ments of arilleryand eagineers, 
SWEDEN. 


an active part in the war. 
Ambassador was the bearer of an au 
letter of N which vont 
proposed basis of Swedish oo-operation. it is 
not probable that Sweden will take part in the 
war without direct provocation from Russia. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
Admiral Napier’s fleet had cnshenget shots 
with the Russian fortifications a¢ Ilelsingfors, 
but decisive ensued. Silistria atill 
held out, but there had been considerable 
fighting at the outposts, and the Russians 
were making immense sacrifices to take the 
lace. The Turks had made a sally from Si- 
istria on the Sth ult. destroying the Russian 
approaches and blowing up their mine. One 
account states that the ison had succeeded 
in countermining the Renin engineers to 
such an extent, that from 8000 to 10,000 of 
the besiegers had been blown up. It seems 
to be confidently believed that the allied forces 
of 70,000 men will be able to reach them be 
fore the Russians can make any decided im- 
pression on this almost impregnable fortress. 
A battle will then be fought which will decide 
whether the Russians can march on Constan- 
tinople or not. The fortress of Redout Kaleh 
was bombarded by the allied fleet on the 18th 
May, and entirely destroyed. A correspond- 
ent. of the London Morning Chronicle tele- 
oa we a report that some English vessels off 
stab, in Finland, demanded the gun boats 
building there. They were refused ontrance 
into the harbour. They took or destroyed the 
gun boats and a large number of merchant 
ships, and fired the wharf. Ten thousand 
barrels of tar, and property to the amount of 
300,000 silver rubles were dostroyed. 

In reference to the loss of the British steam 
frigate Tiger, near Odessa, it is stated that she 
t ashore in a heavy fog, and that when the 
ug cleared away, she found that 9000 men 
and 15 guns had been brought to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The fire was commenced 
apon her, when one shot carried off a leg of 
Captain Gifford, and another killed his nephew, 
a midShipman, by his side. The Captain, see- 
ing his hopeless condition, struck his flag, and 
the whole crew were taken prisoners. Captain 
Gifford died of his wounds, and was buried at 
Odessa, by the Russians, with military honours, 
on the 2d of June. The crew of the Tiger had 
been ee their wages, through the Austrian 
Consul, and were in afew days to be sent into 
the interior—the first lieutenant to St. Peters- 

burg, and the other officers to Moscow. 


INDIA. 


The advices from Burmah to April 20 are, 
on the whole, more satisfactory, although bri- 
gandage still existed to a great extent. The 
defences of Bombay are being strengthened. 
When last heard of, the Russian squadron was 
near Singapore. — 


CHINA. 


By the arrival of the overland mail we have 
advices from China to the 22d of April. The 
French and English naval squadrons at Hong 
Kong were making preparations to attack the 
Russian squadron in the Chinese waters. At 
Shanghai an attack made by the Imperialists 
on the foreign settlements which led to the 
storming and destruction of their camp on the 
12th of April by the English and American 
forces. Two seamen were killed and twelve 
wounded. Of the volunteers, Mr. J. C. Brine 
was dangerously wounded; Mr. Grey lost a 
leg; Capt. Pearson, of the Rose Standish, an 
American vessel, was dangerously wounded. 
The battle between the parties is thus ac- 
counted for:—The ‘Euro and American 
residents being continually insulted and rob- 
bed by the Imperialists, who were besieging 
the city, formed a corps of 300 volunteers, 
with four pieces of cannon, atid accompanied 
the insurgent garrison in making a sortie. 
After a lively combat the Imperialists were 
defeated and fled, leaving the victors in pos- 
session of their camp, artillery, and an im- 
mense booty. The London Standard states 
that the British war steamer Encounter and 
the U. 8. sloop Plymouth were enga in 
the attack: On board the Plymouth 
McCorkle was killed, and four others were 
wounded severely. The. victors captured two 
twelves, four sixes, and four eight-pounder 


' The journals of Hong Kong, of April 22, 
announce that in all probability the city of 
Pekin would fall into the hands of the rebels 
in the course of a fortnight. The life of the 
Em r was in danger, he not having fled 
until the last moment, with an escort of 2000 
cavalry collected in haste. Pekin gazettes are 
down to the 18th of March. From the best 
sources we can collect information, the Tai-ping- 
wang army had met with reverses, and was 
losing ground in the north; but in the western 
provinces they appear to be more successful. It 
seems that the late Emperor vf China died in 
November, aged 83. [lis son was immediately 
declared his successor, but at the last dates 
was not crowned. 


JAPAN. 


A letter from Hong Kong announces that 
Sir John Bowring had arrived there, with in- 
structions to follow the footsteps of the Ameri- 
cans in their negociations with the Emperor of 
Japan. So soon as a sufficient force can be 
collected, he, together with the newly ap- 

inted commander of the British naval forces 
in the Kast—Sir James Sterling, Rear-Admiral 
of the White—will proceed to that empire for 
the purpose of making hisdemands. It is not 
apprehended that he will find much difficulty 
in obtaining all that Commodore Perry does. ; 


MARRIED. 


At Utica, New York, on Wednesday the l4th 
ult., by the Rev. J. Holmes Agnew of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Esenezer Piratr of New York 
City, to Mary H. Nicwoxs, daughter of the late 
Brirpap Mearetet of Utica, New York. 


In Cass county, Texas, on the 30th of May, by the 
Rev. M. W. Staples, Rev. M. J. Wattace to Miss 
Marraa Aus Harais, daughter of Mr. James Har- 
ris, all of Cass county, Texas. 


On the 22d ult., at Philadelphia, by the Rev. Dr. 
H. A. Boardman, Mr. Josrrn B.Fensy of Baltimore, 
to Mies Isapecca Gaanan, daughter of Mr. Jonn 
W. Titrorp of Philadelphia. 


On the 27th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Berg, Mr. Mar- 
THew Wacken, jr., to Miss Awwa, daughter of 
Wiciram M. Esq., al! of Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, March 16th, 1854, at Mishunen Mills, Cen- 
tre county, Pennsylvania, ELIZA H., consort of 
JAMES GILLILAND, in the 42d year of her age. 


Died, in the city of Branswick, Missouri, on Tues- 
day evening the 29th of May, 1854, Mrs. ELLEN 
R. H. CABELL, eldest danghter of Mr. JOHN 
BALLANTINE of Brunswick, in the nineteenth 
year of herage. The death of this young and ac- 
complished lady has cast a very general gloom over 
the eominuaity, ag premiaest mem-. 
ber of the social circle in Brunswick, Missouri, for 
the past two or three years. The deceased was 
very generally known; and by ker maay personal 
excellencies, was warmly endeared to a wide eircle 
of acquaintances. Not quite six months since, she 
was united in marriage to Mr. Robert H. Cabell of 
the vicinity of Brunswick—so closely was her en- 
trance apon married life succeeded by her early 
death. 

‘« Many the changes since first we met; 

Smiles have been brightened, tears have been wept; 
Friends have been scattered, like roses in bloom, 
Some to the bridal—some to the tomb. 


I’ve stood in yoo chamber, but one was not there— 
Hushed waa the lute string, vacant the chair; 

Lips of love’s melody, where art thou gone? 

Never to smile again, never to mourn.’ 

It is consoling to all, and especially to her bereaved 
relatives, to know that she was so hopefully a child 
of grace and an heir of heavea. About three years 
since, in Boonville, she publicly made the Christian 
profession, and attached herself to the Presbyterian 
Charch, in cosnection with the ministerial labours of 
the Rev. Dr. Hall of Columbia. During her long 
illness of three months, she was enabled to bear 
the slow and deathly wasting of consumption with 
uncommon calmness and composure; and with 
manifest faith in her Redeemer, she at last faced 
even death itself without terror or amazement. Her 
end was peace. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. — The 
Presbytery will held ite next stated 
meeting in the Peon Presbyterian Chu Teath 
street above Poplar, Philadelphia, on fois 
3d of July, at ten o’clock, A. M. 

Damier Gastron, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOW LEDGMENT .—The Board of Trustees 
of the Presbyterian Church, Holmesbargh, Phila- 
delphia, tender their thanks to Robert Cornelius, 
Eeq.; OF the firth of Mesers. Cornelias, Baker & Co., 
the Basement of their new Charch sage and 
also to Benjamin Orne, Esq., of the firm of Mesers. 


Three thousand French had landed. The re-. 


J. y é Orne ti for same. 


ATE. PUBLICATIONS.—. Mere -W than 
H of the a By..Sir David Brewster, 


the Sin of 
tem nce. By Rev. Horatiew Boner: 8 cts. 
Things to be Thought of, addressed to the Young. 
evival Sermuns. By the Rev. 
D. D. With an 
ition. 
Third thousand of the Life of Dr. Alerinder. 
Price in cloth, im, 92.50; cloth, 
$3.50 ; Turkey morocco, 
Ia it Possible to make the Best of both Worlds? 
A Boek for Y Men. By T, Benny. 
The Hulsean Prize for the Year 1852; an Essay 
lings of its wn to . 


liaace, Popery, the Man of Sia aad the Bon of Per- 

y the Rev. Robert Gault. 

La mium Essay on | 

Wiat of Prophetic Symbols. By the Rev. Edward 
athrop, A. M. cents, 

an Cherch. tions. 

and Statistica un 


gelized Nations, By Joka C, Lowrie. cts. 


Morning and Evening 
gust, September. By the Rev. William 

Daniel, a Model Yousg Men. A of 
Lectures. By the Rev. W. £. Scott, D.D. New 
Orleans. $1 

Little Alice. 13 cents. 


Juliana; or, the Selfish and Uaselfish Contrasted. 

H.R. Bliss. 28 cents. 
ife in the Avenue; or, the Hand-Organ. And 

other Sketches. 16 cents. 

Rimeide; or, Recollections of Childhood. 16 ets. 

Three Little Graves, and Arthur Dilion, the Sailor 
20 cents. 
or sale by WILLIAM 8, MARTIEN, 
No 144 Chestout street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 

july Philadelphia. 


EV. DR. DUPF.— PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
UNION MISSIONARY CONVENTION, held 

in New York, May 4th and Sth, 1854, a with 
DUFF, at the 


the SPEECH OF THE REV. DR, 


meeting in the Broadway Tabernacle. Pub- 
ny iy order of the Committee. With Por- 
ito 


aitof Dr. Duff. Price 35 cents. Copies for dis- 
tribution will be supplied at reduced ratee oa appli- 


cation to TAY R 
No. S75 Broadway, New York. 
Copies of the Portrait of Dr. Duff, on large paper, 
for framing, can also be had. Proofs 50 cents; on 
India paper, $1. 
For sale by all Booksellers. jaly 


Ener CHEAPEST, LATEST AND BEST SCHOOL 
HISTORIES.—Lindsay & Blakiston have now 
ready, Russeli’s School Histories—the United States, 
England, France, Greece, and Rome. Each form- 
ing one 12mo volume, strongly bound with em- 
bossed leather backs and cloth sides. | 

The subscribers, publishers of this series of 
School Histories, confidently call the atteation of 
teachers and others interested in the cause of edu- 
cation to them, as possessing many and important 
advantages. 

They have been prepared by a gentleman of much 
experience, both in the preparation of school books 
and in teaching ; they are’ concise, omitting no im- 
portant events in history, written in a pleasing and 


attractive style, and fully brought up to the present 
time. 


THE SERIES CONSISTS OF 
1. The History of the Uaited States. 
2. The History of England, including Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. 
3. The History of France. 
4. The History of Greece and Rome, including an 
ue of the History of Judea, Egypt, and Car- 
thage. 

Arranged for the use of schools, with questions 
for the examination of students, beautifully illus 
trated by well executed engravings, illustrating im- 
portant events in the history of each country, and 
the manners and customs of the people. 

Price of each volume, 75 cents, 

30” Copies furnished to teachers for examination. 
The entire plan of this scries appears to us to be 
judicious ; the publishers as well as the author have 
executed their work with great ability; and unless 
we are greatly mistak@h, Russell’s Histories will 
speedily sweep all others of the same kind aside 
and obtain universal favour in our schools, They 
are handsomely and very substantially gotten up, as 
al! school books ought to be.—Lutheran Observer. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
265 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
july 


ORTRAITS OF REV. DR. DUFF—Engraved 
by Butler, from a Daguesreatype Law- 
rence Proofs, 50 cents; on India Paper, $1. 
Proceedings of the Union Missionary Convention, 
held in New York May 4th and Sth, 1854; together 
with the address of the Rev. Dr. Duff at the public 
meeting in the Broadway Tabernacle; with a por- 
trait of Dr. Duff, 25 cents. For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, firat Bookatore above Sixth 
july 1—3t Philadelphia. 


young man, a situation in some 

light business, where physical strength 
would not be so much needed as honeaty and trust- 
worthiness. He would require only a moderate 
compensation, and would be willing to make him- 
self generally useful. Addreas, te the post 


office, J. 
july 1—3e* 8 Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 


IR DAVID BREWSTER’S NEW BOOK.—More 
Worlds than One, the Creed of the Philosopher 
and the Hope of the Christian. By Sir David Brew- 
ster. 16mo. 60 cents. 
EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION. 

There is no subject within the whole range of 
knowledge so universally interesting as that of a 
plurality of worlds. It commands the sympathies 
and appeals to the jadgment of men of all nations, 
of all creeds, and of ali times; agd no sooner do 
we comprebend the few simple facts on which it 
rests than the mind rushes instinctively to embrace 
it Before the great truthe of astronomy were 
demonstrated—before the dimensions and motions 
of the planets were ascertained, and the fised stars 
placed at inconceivable distances from thé system 
to which we belong, philosophers and poets descried 
in the celestial spheres the abode of the biest. “But 
it was not till the form, and size, and motions of 
the earth were known, and till the condition of the 
other planets were found to be the same, that anal- 
ogy compelled us to believe that these planets must 
be inhabited like our own, 

Just published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
Broadway, New York. 
And for sale by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, Philadephia. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 

Edinburgh Tracts. No 1, Christian 
Witness-bearing against the Sin of Intemperance. 
By Horatius Bonar, D. D. Price $3 per hundred. 

july 1—3t 


HE BIBLE IN THE COUNTING-HOUSE.—<4 

Course of Lectures to Merchants. By Henry 

ol Boardman, D. D. Fifth edition. Price, one 
o}lar. 

This work has received the unanimous approval 
of the press, and the sanction of many of the most 
experienced and influential merchants in our com- 
mercial cities. Parents whose sons are engaged in 
mercantile business, can do them no better service 
than to place this volume in their hands. The pub- 
lishers subjoin a few notices of the work by the 
press. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The principles of Dr. Boardman’s book aredrawn — 
from the Bible, as the tille indicates; but his illus- 
trations are rife with Wall’? street and Pearl 
street, the Stock”? board, the “ Ezchanga,’* the 
‘¢ Shipping”? list, and hundreds of affiliated phrases 
and topics, which do not often find their way into 
the ministrations of the gyre The result is not 
only a rare specimen of pulpit eloquence, but a 
most valuable contribution to the science of prac- 
tical morality. The ethics of commerce are here 
treated with a degree of knowledge that betokens 
the hand of a master, and with a vigour akin to that 
of commerce itsel{—New York 
merce. 

Such a work ought to be read by every one who 
desires to ‘* provide things honest ia the sight of all 
men,’? and to be guided by the peng of the. 
Bible in his counting-house as well as in his family. 
— New York Commercial Advertiser. 

Dr. Boardman’s style refleets his own mental vig- 
our, clearness, vivacity, industry, finish, and taste. 
It abounds in apt illustrations; it riage witht the 
notes Of & genuine Wettiched With 
copious and apposite facts apparently noted for the 
in the ¢ourse of an axtepsize 


ournal of Com 


Prince’on Review. 
It is a clearer and more forcible presentation of 
the moralities commerce, and a safer guide 
through the perplezities and ils incident to « 
mercantile career than we have ever before seen. 
It is eminently judicious and practical, and forms a 
worthy supplement to the great work of Dr. Chal- 
mers on the same subject, adapted to the more 
moderna modes of doing busiaess.—New York Cou- 
rier and Inquirer. 
The style of these lectures is altogether admira- 
ble, and perfectly to their subject ; it is free 
and familiar, without condesce to common- 
place or flippancy, and is often impressive and elo- 
nent, without being suggestive of the pulpit.— 
Pain im’s Monthly. 
Tas Brace tue Famity. 
Lately published, The Bible in the Family ; or, 
ints on Domestic Happiness... By H. A, Boards 
an, D.D. Tenth edition, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. 
Price $!. Superfine edition, with illustrations, 
Half Turkey, moreeco, antique gilt 
Full Turkey, antique gilt aos 
NOTICES OF THE PREM. 
A book that ought to be in every house.—New, 
York Observer. eats 
An admirable volame, calculated decidedly 


he ensues read would do well to have 


- . 8,00 


E family that ca 

it. is fitting book to go with the 
adel af felicitous ression and g 

ion we would commend hia chap- 
ter on “Single Women.” The beaatiful iture 
a ** Maiden Sister and Aunt,” is one of the Gnest 
of literary pain has ever fallen 


very 
few families, the members of which are trained to 
read and think, will not thank 


Philadelphia. 


And for sale by Booksellers generally. 
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Me and the Hope of the Christian. By Sir 
David’ Brewster, K. H., L., F. R.8., &. 


made its appearance in England, the object of which 
is to prove, on scientific grounds, that our earth is 
the largest, the only inhabited world in the universe. 
If is said to. be written by a man of high mental at- 
taioments, and professing the Christian feith. The 
treatise before us is a reply to that extraordinary 
publication, vindicating the doctrine of a plurality of 
inhabited worlds, the discoveries of science, as 

te ot Independent of 

§ immediate intention, the subject discussed, and 
the able pen of Sir David Brewster, render it un ex- 
interesting book, 


cocBingly 
, From Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co,, New York, 
we have received the North British Review for May, 
the contents of which are—1. Of the Plurality of 
Worlds. 2. British and Continenta! Characteristics. 
8. The Union with England and Scottish Nationali- 
ties. 4. Christian Evidences. 5. The Art of Edu- 
cation. 6. Ruskin and Architecture. 7. Professor 
orbes and Mr. Lloyd in Scandinavie. 8. Auguste 
Comte and Positiveism. This is an unusually rich 
humber of this sterling Quiétterly. There is not an 
article in it which will not well repay the reading. 
have received a pamphlet containing a dis- 
: tl on the occasion of reading the sen- 
tence of depesition of the late Bishop Ives, in Potte- 


ville, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Daniel Washburn, 
together with various papers connected with the 
subject in an Appendix. 


~The Sabbath in Glasgow. 

. From the fiillowing it will be seen that 
the effort to close drinking houses on the 
Sabbath, in Scotland, has been attended 
with most happy results. . 
The experience of a second Sabbath un- 


Fotbes’ Mackenzie’s Act confirms fhe 
or donee gathered to prove the bene- 
ficial operation of the measure, for the num- 


ber of ititéxitated persons brought ‘to the 


different police offices last Sabbath was even 
smaller on the Sabbath preceding. At 
the Western police office there was not a 


single case‘of drunkenness; at the South- 
ern, not one; at the Clyde, not one; at the 
Calton, only one, and that the:case of a fel- 
low from: the eountry; who bud bottle of 
‘whiskey ‘his ‘pocket at the Central police 


thefé Were Otily oné st two. The two 
Sabbaths with more.out- 
ward decorum than has ' observed in 
Glasgow for many ¥ There were more 
an av of ken men and women 
brought to the Central police court on Satur- 
day night between eleven o’clock and mid- 
ight, but this rather proves that the pub- 
licans are carefully Te the act by 
turning out their customers, than that it is 
proving ineffectual ; for in the other police 
offices there was no increase in the number 
of cases on the Saturday night. Only one 
or two of the publicans ventured to contra- 
vene the act last: Sabbath. Some appre- 
hensions are entertained that the act may 
indir¢ctly encourage unlicensed houses, but 
the regular spirit-dealers are, it = me 
themselves. keeping an eye upon houses o 
this sort, and have already been 
need tu in consequence of informa- 
tion "from So far as 
the working of the new act has been ob- 
served in Glasgow, it promises to bring 
about @ salutary change in the conduct o 
the dissi » It will be seen from our 
report of the’ ngs of the Edinburgh 
Town Council that the act has been also 
attended..with beneficial consequences in 


Faith. 


' and present, appears in 
ape, with all its horrid malignity, 
of damnation, then is the time 
sight of Christ. And O! how 
usly does “the Sun of Righteousness 
Hie to the benighted, sin-burdened soul, 
¢ with ing in hie wings!’ How sweet 
is merey ! cions the name JEsus! 
how,.dear his blood to the awakened, 
| » how great the obligation.—Rev. 7. 
Adams. 
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A New Pype-Setting Machine. 
May 18.—Owing to the 
politeness of the editors, I have now been 
able to,see the, new composing .machine as 
in actual ‘operation in the office of. the 
Instéad of the usual cases 
and, composing. sacks, and the compositor 
work, we sitting 
before’ machine’ with ‘Reys like « piano, 


ke 


ous: Ju fact, it, 
wonderfnl 


tie amount of type 
pleasant that it 

machine cocapies very 
“apace, bot 'Tatge chair, and 


iw now ‘beyond -4li-doubt. 


set. 


beings it to. 
whole is 80 
willprehably 


Soreneon, the posi 

fig’ shows the to any 


ith to become 
then 
to comrades. 


vith, she 
- gentleman com 


‘| ments in the 


| thd Evening Mail. 


- "Tis the only dolece I crave, 
For my friends are gone, and my loved ones all, 
Forget their woes in the grave. 


Smiles fondly on me then, 
While [ half decide, between shame and pride, 
To shan the tempter’s den. 


«Drink! drink! drink! 
Alas! for the rum-bound slave ! 
In vain may he seek, his chain to break, 
Or call on a brother to save. 
O! Men! if such ye be! 
O! Men! with Mothers and Wives, 
It is not liquor ye traffic in, 
But human creatorés’ lives. 


«Ram, and brandy, and gin! 
Brandy, and gin, and rum! 

With glittering baits, ye spread the snare, 

« And call your victims to come. 

Music end dance, end the joyous laugh, 
Ring loud in the dezzling reom, 

But little they think, that every drink 
Hastens them on to the tomb. 


«©! bat for one short bour! 
To stand as among MEN, 
And the welcome smile of each friendly face, 
Once more to behold again! 
For only one short hour! 
To feel as I used to feel— 
To know the joys of my own fireside, 
And the well-earned evening meal. 


«But why fof the early dead, 

- Do I heave the drunkard’s sigh ' 

"T were better far than a life with me, 
In the peaceful grave to lie. 

In poverty, sorrow, and pain, 
My little ones languished for bread, 

And the wife of my youth, the gentle and good, 
Pined away in a comfortless shed. 


«Drink! drink! drink! 
In the early morning light— 
And drink! drink! drink! 
When the stars are shining bright. 
Till the brain begins to swim— 
Till the fount of tears is am | 
And the fire of the cup that I press to my lips, 
Glares out from my spectral eye. 


« Gin, and brandy, and rum! 
Rum, and brandy, and gin! 


‘ 


| I cannot stop, though every drop . 


Be changed to flame within. 
But deeper woe is theirs, who for gain, 
Fill up the poisoned bowl, 
Whose hearts are seared and whose hands are stained 
With the blood of a human soul.” 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
rags scarcely hiding hisshame, 
Qn the cold pavement stone, sat a drivelling wretch, 
.. Resting his tottering frame. i 
Want, and sorrow, and crime, : 
Had palsied his trembling tongue, 
But still in a voice that once bed been clear, 
(O ! that its tones could reach every ear!) 
This « Song of the Drunkard,” he sung. 


The Earthquake at San Salvador. 


A cireumstantial account of the terrible 
earthquake which occurred at San Salvador, 
on the 16th of April last, is given in the 
gorvernment organ of San Salvador, which 
we find translated in the New York Herald. 
The work of destruction was accomplished 
in ten seconds. The population of the city 
is about 25,000. San Salvador is the capi- 
tol of the country of that name in Central 
America. It has suffered tly in past 
times from earthquakes. vere ones are 
recorded as having occurred in the years 
1575, 1593, 1625, 1656, and 1798. An- 
other, which occurred in 1839, shattered 
the city, and led the ee to think of 
abandoning it. The volcano has also seve- 
ral times, thrown out sand, and threatened 
general devastation. But none of the earth- 
quakes alluded to were comparable in vio- 
lence with that now recorded. The event 
has inspired so profound a terror, that the 
people do not propose to return y a0 to the 
same site, but to select a new locality for 
their capitol. 

RUIN OF THE CITY OF SAN SALVADOR. 

The night of the 16th of April, 1854, 
will ever be one of sad and bitter memory 
for the people of Salvador.. On that unfor- 
tunate night our happy and beautiful capi- 
tol was made a heap of ruins. Movements 
of the earth were felt on the morning of 
Holy Thursday, preceded by sounds like 
the rolling of heavy artillery over pavements, 
and like distant thunder. The people were 
a little alarmed in consequence of this phe- 
nomenon, but it did not prevent them from 
meeting in the churches to celebrate the: 
solemnities of the day. On Saturday all 
was quiet, and confidence was restored. The 
people of the neighbourhood assembled, as 

ual, to celebrate the passover. The night 
of Saturday was tranquil, as was also the 
whole of Sunday.- The heat, it is true, was 
considerable, but the atmosphere was calm 
atid serene. Yor the first three hours of 
the evening nothing unusual occurred; but 
at half-past njne a severe shock of an earth- 


| quake, occurring without the usual prelimi- 


naty noises, alarmed the whole city. Many 
‘families left their houses, and made encamp- 
ic squares, while others 
prepared to pass the night in their respec- 
tive court yards. 
Finally, at ten minutes to eleven, with- 
out premonition of kind, the earth be- 
to heave and tremble with, such fearful 
eee that in ten seconds the entire city was 
prostrated. The crashing of houses and 
churches stunned the ears of the terrified 
inhabitants, while a cloud of dust from the 
falling ruins enveloped them in a pall of 
impenetrable darkness. Not a drop of wa- 
.ter could be got to relieve the half-choked 
and suffocating, for the wells and fountains 


were filled up or made dry. The clock 
tower of the edral carried a great part 
of the edifice with it inits fall. e towers 


of the church of San Francisco crushed the 
age O and of the 

e church of Domingo wis buried 
beneath its towers, and the college of the 
Assumption was entirely ruined. new 
and beautiful edifice of the University was’ 


démolished: “The church of the Merced 
separated in the centre, and its walls fell 
outward to the upd, the 
houses a fey) ware tanding; bat all were 
rendered uninhebitgble. It js worthy of 
remark that the walls left standing are old 

; all those of modern ion have 


fallen. The public. edificss of the govern-'| He 


and city shared the edthmon destrac- 
The devastation was, effected, as we have 


said, in the first-tem-seconds; for although 
the 


were tremendous, ahd 


aécom pai rutpblings bepesth’ 


was the picture 


sented on’ that -dark; funereal night, 


‘| was over. 


then waylays the natives, and 
scourge to the neighbo 
the 


catastrophe 
on afte r the earthquake 
It was believed that at least a 
fourth part of the inhabitants had been bur- 
ied. beneath the ruins. The members of 
the government, however, hastened to ascer- 
tain, as far as practicable, the extent of the 
catastro and to quict the public mind. 
that the loss of hfe had been 
much ‘loss than was su , and it now 
appears probable that number of the 
killed will not exceed one hundred, and of 
wounded fifty. Among the latter is the 
Bishop, who rectived a severe blow on the 
head; the late President, Senor Duenas; a 
daughter of the President,and the wife of 
the Secretary of the Legislative Chambers 
—the latter 
The movements of the earth stil] continue, 
with strong shocks, and the people, fearing 
a general swallowing up of the site of the 
city, or that it may be buried under some 
sudden eruption of the volcano, are hasten- 
ing away. 


moments of 


It was 


Epitaph on Voltaire. 


Soon after the death of Voltaire, it seems 
that his friends and admirers, such as Dide- 
rot and D’Alembert et id omne genus of the 
atheistical clique, were making strenuous 
efforts form subscription to a monument to 
be erected to hismemory. About that time, 
there happened to be a distinguished lite- 
rary gentleman from England then sojourn- 
ing in Paris. It occurred to the junto that 
he would be a suitable person to write the 
epitaph. They accordingly solicited one 
from him ; which he promised to write and 
send to the President of the club at thvir 
next meeting; when they doubtless dis- 
covered that they “got more than they bar- 
gained for,”’ by “‘ waking up the wrong pas- 
senger.” It was as follows: 

Here lies Voltaire : 

Who in Poetry was great, in History little, 
Still less in Philosophy, and in 
Religion, nothing at all. 

His Wit was acute, his Judgement precipitate, 
His Dishonesty extreme: 

Silly women smiled upon him, 

The Profane patronized him, 

The half learned applauded him: 

And although he spared neither God nor man, 

et a junto of Atheists, 
Who call themselves Philosophers, 
Scraped some money together, 
And raised this Stone to his Memory. 


Explorations in the East. 


The following extracts are from a long 
letter received in London from Colonel Raw- 
linson, and part of which relates to other 
matters: 


“‘T have now in conclusion to announce a 
further very curious discovery. Boutcher 
has just brought me up Loftus’s tablets 
from Warka—and of what age do you sup- 

them to be? Syro-Macedonian! They 
are all dated in different years of the reigns 
of Seleucus and Antiochus the Great. There 
can be no doubt about the royal names— 
that of Antiochus is Antiakuts or Antiya- 
kuts. The seals of the witnesses, too, are 
mostly Greek heads, Greek figures and de- 
vices; and I suspect that the ‘names, too, 
are Greek in Babylonian characters, though 
I have not yet succeeded in making them 
out. The contents of the tablets are mere 
benefactions to temples at Warka, and the 
details of distribution in prayers and sacri- 
fices to the different gods. It is really quite 
delightful thus to find ourselves at length 
on firm, well-trodden ground. There was 
no sensible difference in the Babylonian 
character, language, or mythology down to 
the third century B.c. Why should not 
the inscriptions, in fact, come down as late 
as the hieroglyphic writing? It was a mere 
assumption to suppose that the cuneiform 
writing expired with the Achemenide. I 
now hope to find Alexander’s campaigns in 
Babylonian, as well as the wars of Eumenes 
and Antigonus, the expeditions of Seleucus 
and Antiochus the Great, the death of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes in Elymais, the revolts of 
Molen and Timarchus, and the accession of 
Demetrius Soter; in fact, all that Greek 
Asiatic history of which we know so little 
at present.” 


The Elephants of the East. 


A person who had never seen a wild 
elephant can form no idea of his real char- 
acter either mentally or physically. The 
unwieldy and sleepy-looking beast, who, 
penned up in his cage in a menagerie, re- 
ceives a sixpence in his trunk, and turns 
with difficulty to deposit it in a box, whose 
mental powers seem to be concentrated in 
the idea of receiving buns tossed into a 

ping mouth by children’s hands; this very 

t may have come from a warlike stock. 
His sire may have been the terror of a dis- 
trict, a pitiless highwayman, whose soul 
thirsted for blood; who, lying in wait in 
some thick bush, would rush upon the un- 
wary passer by, and know no pleasure 
greater than the act of wrong | his victim 
to a shapeless mass beneath his feet. I 
have heard le exclaim, upon hearing an- 
ecdotes of A sae ant hunting, “ Poor things!” 
Poor things indeed! I should like to see the 
very person who thus expresses his pity 
going at his best with a savage elephant 
after him; give him a lawn to ran upon if 
if he likes, and see the elephant gaining a 
foot in every yard of the chase, fire in fis 
eye, fury in his headlong charge; and 
would not the flying gentleman, who lately 
exclaimed ‘‘ Poor thing!” be thankful to the 
lucky bullet that would save him from de- 
struction? There are no animals more mis- 
understood than elephants; they are natural- 
ly savage, wary, and revengeful, displaying 
as great courage when in their wild state as 
any animal known. The fact of their great 
natural sagacity renders them the more 
d us as foes: Even when they are 
tamed, there are many that are not safe for 
a stranger to approach, and they are then 
only kept in awe by the sharp driving-hook 
of the mohout. 


Elephants are ious, and the aver- 
number of a herd is about cight, al- 
though they uently form ies of 


fifty and even eighty in one troop. Ei 
herd consists of a very large tion 
females, and they are constantly met without 
a single bull in their number. I have seen 
some small herds formed exclusively of bulls, 
but this is yery rare, The bull is generally. 
much larger than the female, and is generally 
more savage. His. habits frequently induce 
him to prefer solitude to 4 gregarious life. 
then becomes doubly vicious. ‘He sel- 
dom strays many miles from one. localit 
which he haunts. for many years. e 
becomes what is termed a “rogue.” He 
urhood, attacking 
ive without the slightest. provo- 
cation, —" destruction iate the natives’ 
paddy and, perfectly regardless of 


night fires of the of 


ing wild beasts. The daring 
rogues is only-equalled by their extreme 


quéntly the person 


of scent peculiar to elephants, he 
Beals in the day time down the wind 
th thing ean follow upon hi 
without his knowledge. He winds hisenensy 


as the cautious hunter advances noiselessly |. 


and he stands with cars 
thrown forward, thil erect, trunk thrown 
high in the air, with its distended tip pointed 
to the spot from which he winds the silent 
Lard Perfectly motion- 
leas does he stand, like a statue in ebony, the 
very essence of attention, e 


upon his track, 


nerve of 
sense and hearing stretched to its cracking 
point; not s m é 
rustling branch against his rough sides, he 
is @ mute figure of wild and fierce . 
Meanwhile, the wary tracker to the 
ground, and with a practised eye pierces the 
tangled brushwood in search of his colossal 
feet. Still further and further he silently 
creeps forward, when suddenly a crash bursts 
through the jungle; the moment has arrived 
for the ambushed charge, and the elephant 
is upon him.—From the Rifle and the 
Hound in Ceylon. 


California Gold Inexhaustible. 


Dr. Trask, who was appointed by the 
California Legislature to investigate the 
productiveness of the gold mines of that 
country, has published a long report, and 
the results are favourable to the belief that 
the gold of the State is inexhaustible for 
many years, and may be profitably worked 
for a long period. The placer ranges are 
said to extend to the east within ten or fif. 
teen miles of the summit ridge of the Sierra 
Nevada. There are evidences which indi- 
cate a deposit of gold older than the diluvial 
drift of the lower western diggings, and its | 
direction has been traced for about tee 
miles. It appears to have an average breadt 
of about four miles. The quartz mines, he 
concludes, possess continuous and inexhaus- 
tible veins, and all the expectations that 
have been formed of them he thinks well 

rounded. Of the mountains running along 
the coast, he states that the auriferous de- 

its are known to occur over a district 
eighty miles in length. He represents most 
of the principal mines of the State as still in 
& prosperous condition, and able to insure 
large profit to the investment of a far greater 
amount of capital. 


Curiosities of China. 


Here is a man leading a white goat with 
only three legs, which he wishes to sell, but 
on a careful examination we perceive that 
one of the fore legs has been neatly ampu- 
tated while the animal was young. There 
are half a dozen gaming-tables, each sur- 
rounded by its crowd of players arid specta- 
tors. The Chinese are inveterate gamblers, 
and as the stakes at many of these tables are 
as low as a single cash, few are so poor that 
they cannot make a venture. One of the me- 
thods has some resemblance to the “little 
jokers,’”’ so well known at our race courses. 
The player has three sticks, the ends of which 
are thrust through his fingers. There is 
a hole through each of the other ends, which 
are held in his hand; a cord is 
through one of them, and the play consists 
in guessing which one, as the cord may be 
transferred from one to the other by a quick 
movement of the fingers. I put a “cash” 
on the board, made a guess, and win a cake 
of suspicious looking candy, which I give to 
the nearest boy, to the great merriment of 
the bystanders. There are also stands for 
the sale of pea-nuts, reminding us of the 
classic sidewalks of Chatham street, and for 
the sake of Young America, we must invest 
a few cash in its favourite fruit. But here 
is an entertainment of an entirely novel 
character. A man, seated on the pavement, 
holds in his hand a white porcelain tile, 
about a foot square. This he overspreads 
with a deep blue colour, from a sponge 
dipped in a thin paste of indigo, and asks us 
to name a flower. I suggest the lotus. He 
extends his fore-finger—a most remarkable 
fore-finger, crooked, flexible as an elephant’s 
trunk, and as sharp as if the end had been 
whittled off—gives three or four quick dashes 
across the tile, and in ten seconds or less, 
lo! there is the flower, exquisitely drawn 
and shaded, its snowy cup hanging in the 
midst of its long, swaying leaves. Three 
more strokes, ol a white bird, with spread 
wings’ hovers over it; two more and a dog 
stands beside it. The rapidity and precision 
of that fore-finger seem almost miraculous. 
He covers the tile with new lavers of colour, 
and flower after flower is dashed out of the 
blue ground.— Bayard Taylor. 


Domesticating Strange Animals, 


Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, and other eminent 
naturalists in France, are beginning to turn 
their serious attention to the acclimation or 
domestication of animals which have hither. 
to been totally unknown to Europe, or 
known only as objects of scientific curiosity. 
Within the last month they have received 
for the Jardin des Plantes, a number of 
Yaks from China—an animal which Buffon | 
says “is more precious than all the gold of 
the New World.” In Thibet and China 
this animal serves as a horse, an ass, a cow, 
and a sheep; he bears heavy burdens, draws 
large loads, supplies milk, has flesh which 
is excellent, and hair which can be wrought 
into warm clothes. To naturalize him, 
therefore, in Europe, would be an immense 
service to mankind, and as he bears cold 
bravely, the French naturalists have every 
hope that they will be able todo so, though, 
by the way, the late Lord Derby made the 
attempt and failed. Some Chinese have 
been brought over to attend the Yaks. 


Adulteration of Vinegar, Milk, &e, 


A large meeting was held a short time 
since in London, M. Scholefield, M. P., in 
the chair, to discuss the adulterations in. 
foods, drinks, &c., practised by dealers on 
the people. 

J. Postgate, Lecturer on Anatomy, at 
Sydenham College, Birmingham, presented | 
a statement, from which we quote the follow- 
ing curious passage: 

“Much of the malt vinegar I have met 
with is little less than oil of vitriol diluted 
with water, coloured with burnt sugar, and 
a small quantity of the real article added to 
give it the proper odour. A solution of the 
chloride of barium soon detects the acid. 
Even in Stilton cheese, for which I paid the 
best price, calcareous nodules of carbonate 
of lime have been detected. Cream of 
tartar is an article of common consump- 
tion in the summer months, under the 
form of lemonade, ginger-beer, and other 
cooling beverages. I have examined re- 
cently a sample which contained three parts 
of > in four, and the druggist was 
obliged to mix it with a better article to 
thake it saleable. The price paid per cwt. 
was £5; alum is only 10s. per cwt., conse- 

alluded to has been dé- 
uded to the extent of £3 7s. 6d. This 
oream of tartar, or rather tartar cream, will, 
I dare say, be shortly sold and consumed in. 
Birmingham, under the characteristic 
nomén of pop! With what effects? Bpirits 
of sweet nitre and spirits of sal volatile are 
both sold much diluted with water—the 
former often contains aquafortis, and thus a 
mild and useful medicine is rendered irri- 
tating and injurious; the latter in one cage 
lately produced indirectly _ conse- 


uences. 
’ “Within a mile of the centre of this 
midland seat of intelligence, im. a back street 
with a very aristocratic a! résides, or 
did reside, 4 milkman, celebrated for the 
thickness and richness of his cream. He 
was thought to have rare cows. His name 


Bndowed with that wonderfal | chalk, and 2 modicam 


mcves, not sound of a |. 


Penmanship. 


Lord Palmerston, the Home of 
Great Britain, has lately caused the follow- 
ing letter to be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Privy Council Committee on Educa- 
tion : 

“ Sir—I am direeted by Viscount Palmer- 
ston to request that you will submit to the 
Committee of on Education, for 
their consideration, that one great fault in 
the system of instruction in the schools of 
the country lies in the want of proper teach- 
ing in the art of writing. The great bulk 
of the middle and lower orders write hands 
too small and indistinct, and do not form their 
letters; or they sometimes form them by 
alternate wand and fine strokes, which make 
the words difficult to'read. The hand-writ- 
ing which was generally practised in the 
early part and middle of the last century 
was far better than that now in common 


| use. And Lord Palmerston would suggest 


that it would be very desirable that the at- 

tention of schoolmasters should be directed 

to this subject, and that their pupils should 

be ~— rather to imitate broad printing, 

than fine copper-plate engraving. I am, 

H. WappInGTon. 
Whitehall, May 24, 1854.” 


In the account of the late movements of 
the Japan Expedition, we find the follow- 


Before the interview broke up, Commodore 
Perry mentioned that he proposed to give 
his officers leave to go on shore for recrea- 
tion. To this no great objection was made; 
and we believe, that within a few days after- 
wards, several of the officers were taking ex- 
ercise on shore. Rev. E. ©. Bittinger, the 
chaplain, made several excursions among 
the villages and corn-fields, which last, he 
found in high cultivation. The houses were 
generally thatched, but those of the better 
sort were covered with tiles, having yards 
and small gardens within enclosures. 

The following day, the same gentleman, 
finding the people neither unfriendly nor 
indisposed to receive him, and having ob- 
tained leave to go on aore determined to 
visit two large cities some miles off, called 
Kanagawa and Kasacca, and with that view 
crossed an arm of the bay, which shortened 
the distance by several miles. He then 
proceeded through Kanagawa, supposed to 
contain from one to two hundred thousand 
inhabitants; and from the immense crowds 
that poured out everywhere to see the 
stranger, there can be no doubt of the popu- 
lation being very great. The crowds, how- 
ever, caused no inconvenience or impedi- 
ment, for on a wave of the hand from the 
Japanese officials who accompanied Mr. Bit- 
tinger, the people cleared a passage; and 
afterwards, a messenger having been sent 
forward for the purpose, the people packed 
themselves at the sides of the houses, and 
left the centre of the streets clear for the 
stranger. He entered some of the houses, 
which he found primitive in their furniture 
and arrangements; but, compared with 
other Oriental dwellings of the same class, 
neat, clean, and comfortable. In some of 
them he observed clocks of Japanese manu- 
facture 


He also visited several temples, which 
though smaller than in China, have more 
gilding on their walls, and ornaments on 
their idols, and generally are in better or- 
der. The priests, as well as the people, 
were distinguished for their courtesy. The 
cities thus visited were not only very ex- 
tensive, (estimated to be six miles long,) 
but with wide, well-formed streets. Kasac- 
ca is from fifteen to twenty miles distant, 
by land, from the ships ; and Mr. Bittinger 
being thus seutnaiap long absent, some 
anxiety was felt about him. As he was re- 
turning, a Japanese officer put into his 
hands an order from the Commodore for all 
officers to return on board, and shortly af- 
terwards a courier, mounted on a splendid 
black horse, delivered a similar dispatch, 
and finding it was understood and acted on, 
turned round, and galloped back again to 
report the approach of the American officer, 
who concluded his journey by torch-light, 
and found on his arrival, that everything 
that had occurred had been noted, even the 
pe | of buttons on his coat had been re- 
corded. 


An Arctic Winter. 


The cold came on us gradually. The first 
thing that really struck me was the freezing 
up of our water casks, the drip candle ap- 
pearance of the bung-holes, and our in- 
ability to lay the tin cup down for a five 
minutes’ pause without having its contents 
made solid. Next came the complete in- 
ability to obtain drink without manufac- 
turing it. For a long time we had collected 
our water from the beautiful fresh pools of 
the icebergs and floes; now we had to 
qu out the block in flinty, glassy lumps, 
sod then melt it in tins for our daily drink. 
This was in Wellington Channel. By and 
by the sludge which we passed through as 
we became pancakes and snow- 
balls. We were gl up. Yet, even as 
late as the 11th of September, I collected a 
flowering Potentilla from Barrow’s Inlet. 
But now anything moist or wet began to 
strike me as something to be looked at—a 
curious, out-of-the-way production, like the 
bits of broken ice round a can of mint-julep. 
Our decks became dry, and studded with 
botryoidal lumps of foot-trodden ice. The 
rigging had nightly accumulations of rime, 
and we learned to be careful about coiled 
ropes and iron work. On the 4th of Octo- 
ber we had a mean temperature below zero. 
By this time our little entering hatchway 
had become so complete a mass of icicles 
that we had to give it up and resort to our 
winter doorway. The opening of a door 
was now the signal for a gush of smoke-like 
vapour; every stove-pipe sent out clouds of 

urple steam, and a man’s breath looked 
like the firing of a pistol on a small scale. 
All our eatables became laughably consoli- 
dated, and after different fashions, requiring 
no small experience before we learned to 
manage the peculiarities of their changed 
condition, Thus, dried apples became one 
solid mass of impacted angularities, a con- 
merate of sliced chalcedony. To get 
ese out of the barrel, or the barrel out of 
them, was a matter impossible. We found, 
after many trials, that the shortest and best 
plan was to cut up both fruit and barrel by’ 
repeated blows with a heavy axe, taking 
the lumps below tothaw. Saurkraut resem- 
bled mica, or rather talcose slate. A crow- 
bar with chiselled edge extracted the lami- 
ne badly; but it was, perhaps, the best 
thing we could resort to. 8 formed a 
very funny compound. Take g. s. of cork- 
rasping, and incorporate therewith another 
qg. 8. of liquid gutta ha or caoutchoun, 
and allow to harden; this extemporaneous 
formula will give you tha brown sugar of 
our winter cruise. Extract with the saw; 
nothing bat the saw will suit. Butter and 
lard, less changed, require a heavy cold 
chisel and mallet; their fractire is conchoi- 
dal with hemaitic surface; flour suffers lit- 
tle change, and molasses can at 28 degrees 
be half , half-cuat by a stiff iron 
ladle. Pork and beef are rare specimens of 
Florentine mosaié¢, emulating the lost art of 
petrified visceral monstfosities seen at the 
medical schools of Bologna and Milan ; crow- 
bar and handspike! for at 30 degrees the 
axe can hardly chip it, A barrel sawed in 
half, and kept for two days in the caboose- 
house at 76 degrees, was still as | 
as flint a few inches below the surface. 


was up, and he drove roaring trade. His 
cream consisted of very finely prepared 


similer bulk of lamp-oil, denuded of the 


‘for our Arctic 


Fitle, bitter and scalding water, and you 
have ‘ar inrprofmptu hrawberk} r is 
the “(composition and fieree quality” of our 
ices, that. they are brought in served on the 
shaft of a hi broom; a transfixipg rod 
which we use as # stretcher first, and a fork 
afterwards. So hard is this terminating 
cylinder of ice, that it might serve as s 
truncheon to knock down an ox. The onl 
difficulty is in the processes that follow. 
ia the work of time and energy to impress it 
with the carving-knife, and you must han- 
dle your spoon deftly, or it fastens to your 
tongue. was tem the 
other day by the crystal transparency of an 
icicle to break it in his mouth: one piece 
froze to. his tongue, and the other to his 
lips, and each carried off the skin; the ther- 
mometer was at 28 d Thus much 
grub. I need not say that 
our preserved meats would make very fair 
ewnon-balls.— Dr. Kane's Journal of the 
Grinnel Expedition of Sir John Franklin. 
ANALYSIS OF GARDEN VEGETABLE3.— 
We recently alluded to the interesting con- 
tribution of Dr. Salisbury, to the trans- 
actions of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, of a paper containing analyses of 
various garden vegetables. As we have no 
room to give these analyses, we have briefly 
condensed some of the conclusions arrived at 
by Dr. Salisbury, which afford valuable sug- 
stions for experiments in the culture of 
these products. 

The roots of the Vegetable Oystér, con- 
tain a large per centage of sugar, dextrine, 
and albumen, which accounts for their rich- 
ness. They contain about five per cent. of 
water more than the potato, that is about 
81 per cent. for the root, and 85 for the top. 
Dr. Salisbury recommends the following 
component parts for a special manure for 
this vegetable, viz: 38 parts of ashes, 10 
parts common salt, 5 parts plaster. 

The root of the Carrot is rich in sugar, 
dextrine, albumen, and starch. One ton of 
the roots contains 141 pounds of sugar, 30 
pounds of dextrine, 44 pounds of casein, 17 
pounds of albumen, 9 pounds of starch, 14 
“as of gluten, and 1-5 pound of fat. One 

undred pounds of ashes, 50 pounds of com- 
mon salt, and 10 pounds of plaster, will sup- 
ly the inorganic matter taken by a crop 
rom the soil; or, in other words, will form 
the constituent of a special manure for a soil 
which happens to become alike destitute of 
the materials of these substances—if there 
should happen to be such a soil, and if this 
fact could be determined. 

The root of the Beet is about nine-tenths 
water. One ton of the fresh roots of the 
turnip beet contains 62 pounds of sugar, 20 
pounds of dextrine, and 12 pounds of albu- 
men, casein, and gluten taken together. The 
long blood beet contains about twice as 
much sugar, and about twice as much albu- 
men, casein, and gluten. The white sugar 
beet is less rich than the latter, but richer 
than the former, the materials. Three hun- 
dred pounds of ashes and 200 pounds of 
common salt, are recommended as a special 
manure for a crop of 20 tons. 

Muskmelon and Watermelon.—Dr. Salis- 
bury remarks on these, “The muskmelon 
contains a very large per centage of phos- 
phorie acid and soda, and considerable pot- 
ash; the watermelon a large percentage of 
soda and potash, and is quite rich in phos- 

horic acid. The occurrence of these bodies 
in such quantity in these plants, explains to 
us why dead animal matter, as flesh, bones, 
&c., common salt, and ashes, have such 
marked influence in promoting their growth 
and productiveness.” 

The Cucumber is similar in composition, 
but is most remarkable for the very large 
oe of water it contains, being about 

64 per cent. In other words, a ton of cu- 
cumbers contains only 70 pounds of solid 
matter, the remaining 1930 pounds being 
water !— Country Gentleman. 

reak- 


Correr.—Asparagus is waxing 
enough to threaten a usurpation of 
fastdom. Hear what experimental philoso- 
phy pronounces on the coming revolution : 
“Liebig (the illustrious German chemist) 
says that asparagus contains, in common 
with tea and coffee, a principle which he 
calls ‘taurine,’ and which he considers es- 
sential # the health of those who do not 
take sttong exervtise. Taking the hint from 
Baron Licbig, a writer in the Londoi Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle was led to test asparagus’ 
as a substitute for coffee. He says  t'Phe 
young shoots I first prepared were not agree- 
its, having an alkaline taste. I then tried 
the ripe seeds; these roasted and ground 
make a full-flavoured coffee, not easily dis- 
tinguishable from fine Mocha. The seeds 
are easily freed from the berries by drying 
them in a cool oven, and then rubbing them 
on asieve.’ Jn good soils, asparagus yields 
seeds abundantly ; and if they are charged 
with ‘taurine,’ and identical with the seeds 
of the coffee-plant, asparagus coffee may be 
grown in the United States at less than half 
the codt per pound of the article now so 
Jargely imported.” 


THINNING OUT VEGETABLES.—We have 
repeatedly advised to t®in out such plants 
as stand too thick in the garden, and did 
we not know how hard it is to pull outa 
fine running vine, or to commit destruction 
among the , rs and cabbages, we should 
think we had said enough. We now throw out 
the caution again. Look the whole garden 
over, and thin everything that stands too 
thick to perfect well. One hundred beets 
in a row, may do better than two hundred ; 
three melons in a hill, better than ten. The 
gardener should have great faith in the fu- 


MAY FLOWERS. 


How many there were! how varied and 
beautiful! I think I never saw assembled so 
many happy, flower-wreathed children, as met 
in our town, the last. bright May-day. Look 
where we might, there were lovely children, 
and lovely flowers, starry jessamines, above 
beaming eyes—and blushing roses—like the 
glowing cheeks they bloomed beside. So in 
freshness and beauty, the children and flowers 
went forth together on that cheerful May morn- 
ing, and in the pleasant cool of evening back 
they came again, the flowers drooping, and 
their wearers wearied. 

On that morning, I too, went forth, and a 
little heart-flower—with me—a precious flower 
that God had given to me three years ago, and 
to my mother’s eye no flower among the hun- 
dreds that I saw, was half so bright and fair 
as this little blossom of my heart. For through 
darkness and sorrow, her smile and love had 
been by, to light and ‘cheer me, and though in 
bloom and beauty I likened her to a flower, my 
love forgot that in and deeay,—she 
could be like it too! I learned the lesson soon 
—for in as short a time almost as a fair flower 
might lose its freshness, and be cast aside, this 
little blossom faded from the earth, and in its 
still, cold whiteness, was laid within the 
grave. 

Thus, dear children, I learned what the 
bright flowers were meant to teach me; but 
there is something more for mo to’ know. I. 
have a blessed hope besides—thove fair buds 
way tiever bloom. again—they are faded for 
ovér—bat if Iam so happy as to reach that 
lotions Heaven, where God’s dear children 
‘dwell, there by “ the pare river of the water of 


shall find my heart’s flower, blooming 
unfading beauty. 


A Kentucky Hester 


Wat Eckman has followed hunting for s 
livelihood since the year 1831, Since that 
iod, he says, he ae killed: thirty-eight 

nine hundred and eighty-four wolves, 
three thousand eight hundred and forty- 
seven coons, nine hundred and ninety faxes, 
nine hundred and sixty-one wild , two 


Gighty wlldeata, 
rou ei wildcats, fourteen pole- 
quail, and other small game beyond his 
wer to calculate. The sum he has rea- 
ized from his game, skins, &c., falls but 
little short of twelve thousand dollars.— 
Evansville Journal. 


ATE PUBLICATIONS.—The Huleean Prise for 


heasants, forty-four 


the Year 1852; an Essay on the Evidenses of 
Christianity as Exhibited ia the hat of” its 
A iste down to Augustine. By W. J. Bolten. 


75 cents. 

The Second Prize Resay of the Eva | Al- 
Hance. Popery, the Man of Sin and Sea of 
Perdition, By the Rev. Robert Gault. $1.25. 

The Premium Essay on the Characteri ice and 
Laws of Prophetic By the Rev. Edward 
Winthrop, A.M. 175 ets. 

Morning and Exercises, for Jaly, Au- 
gust, September. By the Rev. William yp By 

Prophetic Studies. Lectures on the k of 
Daniel. By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D. 75 


cents, 
Thoughts on Habit and Discipline. By Joseph 


John Gurney. 75 cents. 

The Poets and of the Aacient Greeks; 
with aa Historical Introduction, and «a brief view of 
Grecian Philosophers, Orators, and Historians. By 
Abraham Mills, A. M. $2.25. 

Woodworth’s American Miscellany of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge. By Francie C. Woodworth. Vol- 
ume fourth. With illustrations. 75 cts. . 

The Bud, the Flower, and the Fruit; or, the Ef- 
fects of Education. 35 cents. 

Sketches of the Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church. With Mapes, showing the Stations, 
and Statistics of Protestant Missions am Unevaan- 
gelized Nations. By John C. Lowrie. 75 cts. 

Third thousand of the Life of Dr. Alexander. 
With a Portrait. Price, cloth plain, $8.50; cloth 
gilt, $3.60; Turkey morocco, @5. 

Is it Possible to make the Best of both Worlds? 
A Book for Young Men. By T. Benny. 60 cts. 

The Words of Jesus. By the author of “ Mora- 
ing and Night Watches,”’ 40 cts, 

For sale by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
june 24—3t Philadelphia. 


EW SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS — Published 

by the American Sunday-School Union, No. 

316 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—Léttle Things to 

be thought of. By the autho of a very popular 

volume, before published, entitled ‘‘Little Things.”’ 
72 pp, 14 cents; muslin 16 cents. 

The Home of the Mutineers; or, a Sketch of Pit. 
cairn’s Island and its Inhabitants. This remarka- 
ble history illustrates the overruling providence of 
God, and shows the value of the Christian religion 
as the preserver and promoter of social prosperity 
and happiness. It will make a valuable addition to 
family, school, and village libraries, &c. The vol- 
ume is beautifally illustrated. 342 pp. 45 cents. 

If 1 were the Squire. With beautiful engravings. 
A very captivating ballad, illustrating the important 
principle that every position in society has its ap- 
propriate duties, and that in a diligent discharge of 
_— consists a true improvement of life. 24 pp, 

cents. 

Week-Day Storiés for Little Ann: told by her 
Mother. 104 pp, 18 cents; muslin, 16 cents. 

Scripture Question-Book on the Old 
Testament. A simple, connected, easy Text-book 
for young children ; designed to give them a general 
idea of the principal parts of Scripture. e ear- 
nestly commend this volume to teachers for ezami- 


nation. 144 pp. 63 cents. 
One Step; or, To What will it Lead? 160 pp, 
18mo, with original illustrations; 23 cents; muslin, 


26 cents. 
Also for sale at the 
BRANCH DEPOSITORIES, 
No. 147 Nassau street, New York. 
june 24—3t No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


HE LIFE OF DR. ALEXANDER. — Just re- 
ceived, a fresh supply of the Memoir of the 
Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D., first Professor in 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. By James W. Alexander, D.D. With a Por- 
trait. Price in plain cloth, $2.50; in cloth gilt, 
$3.50; and in Turkey morocco super extra, $5 
The work can be sent by mail, postage forty-five 


cents. 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
_ june 24—3t 


AILEY’S MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR.—This Grammar is well worthy the spe- 
cial attention of teachers and school commissioners. 
It has been introduced into use with unprecedented 
success. Dr. McGuffey has introduced it as a book 
of reference in the University of Virginia, in his lec- 
tures on general grammar. It has also been adopted 
by some of the principal schools wherever it has 
been offered. Published by Clark & Heaser, Phi- 
ladelphia, and sold by Booksellers generally. Price 
374 cents; 240 
Also, Bailey’s y Grammar for beginners— 
just published, 144 pp. 18mo. 
t is eu » im some respects, to 
now before the pablic, I believe it will areathy old 
in diffusing a more correct knowledge of our lan- 
guage.—Dr. McGuffey. 
We cordially agree in opinion with Dr. McGuffey, 
and confidently expect it will become a general 
vourite.—Southern 


ost. 
It promises to be the “‘ Book of the Age,” in this 
Department.— Richmond Whig. 
his Grammar is destined, I think, and that de- 
———e to supersede all others,— Rev. B. M. 
ith. 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing it the best 
exposition of the principles and construction of the 
English language with which we are acquainted; a 
source of authoritative, if not foal, appeal, to which 
we can refer with as much confidence as to @ court 
of literary men.— National Intelligencer. 

Just such a work as the teacher wishes to 
into the hands of his pupil.— Professor J. L. 

Simple as an elementary work, and suited to com- 
plete the education of the English scholar.—Profes- 
sor Greer. 

A decided improvement on other compendiums of 
Grammar.—Christian Odserver. 

As near to perfection as is likely to be reached. 
The author has gained his ohject.—Christian Mir- 

ap 22—6m 


ror 
Bae R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
Xo” Goods carefully i for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan I1—tf 


‘HURCH DAMASK AND CARPETING.—Dore- 
mus & Nixon intend always to have on sale a 
choice assortment of Damask and Moreen for Cush- 
ions; Mohair Plush and Silk Velvet for Pulpit 
Cushions; Carpeting of every description; Cocoa 
Matting and Mats for Porch and Vestibule; Com- 
monion Damask and Napkins; Tufts, Gimps, and 
Trimmings of every kind ; also, Curled Hair; also, 
Patent Felt for Cushions, a new article, cheaper 
and more durable than Hair, or any other ma- 
terial now in use, and is not subject to moth or any 
other vermin. No. 21 Park Place, and 
june 10—6m* 18 Murray street, New York. 


RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE.—The next term 
of the Presbyterian Institute will commence 

on Monday the 4th of September next. Rooms, 
341 Market street, Philadelphia, 
june 24—tf L. COLEMAN, Principal. 


ICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Davip 
Prasz, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, aed Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rocheste: 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar. 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground eee 
Philadelphia Syrup French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gis- 
r, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
s well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28-—tf del phia. 


BELLS! BELLS !—PFor Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Plantations, §c. 
made, and a large assortment kept constantly on 
hand by the subscribers, at their old established, 
and enlarged Foundry, which has been in operation 
for thirty years, and whose patlerns, and process of 
manufacture are so perfected, that their Bells have a 
world-wide celebtity for volume of sound and quality 
of tone. The present Proprietors have recenti 
succeeded io spplying the process of loam mou! 
ing io lron Cases to Casting—which secures a 
perfect casting and even temper; and as an evi- 
desce of the unimpaired’ excellence of their Bella, 
thev have just received, (January, 1854), the rust. 
paemtum (a Silver Medal) of the World’s Fair in 
New York, over all others, several this coan- 
try and Europe being in competition; and which is 
the eighteenth Medal, besides many Diplomas 
have been awarded them. They have patterns for, 
and keep on hand, Bells of every variety of tones 
of the same weight, and they alse furn te order 
Curmes of any number of bells, or key, and can re- 
fer to several of their make throughout the States 
and Canadas. eir ngs, comprising many 
recentand valuable improvements, consist of Cast 
Tron Yoke, with moveable arms, aad which may be 
turned Be ee the Bell; Spring acting on the Clap- 
er, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
ammer, Coanterpoise, Stop, &e. For Steamboats, 
Steamsbips, &c., their improved Revolving Yoke, 
or Fancy Hangings in Brass or Bronze of any design 
furnished. We can supply whole sets, or parts, of 
our mo a Hangings, to rehang bells of other 
construction, open r specifications being givan. 
arveyors Instruments of a]l] descriptions, 
and kept on hand. , 


put 


railread » oF 
river, orders can be executed with dispatch, which, 
or by communication, are respect- 

West Troy, Albany county, New York. 
25—1y* 


UBSTIN COLLEGE,- 
cou ezas, having a beau co . 

splendid good library, « 
cabinet of curiosities, four collegiate classes, and ¢ 
fall corpse of teachers, is now and 


N.. A. Penland, A. M., View 

sor of Ancient and Moders Lange Rev. 2 

Thom, A. M., Professor of M aad Natu 
Rev. W. C. Somerville, A. M:, Adjunet 


Professor of Languages. 
the saute as that 
opted in Princeton, New Jersey. 
Ynan—One ferm—From the 2d Monday 
im September to the last Wedneedsy in June, with s 
brief vacation durin 
Turrion Fass in 
Department praper, dollars. In 
tment, ah twenty-five to thirty dol- 
lare, according te the branches taught. But ne 
tuition fees charged those who bave ia view the gos- 
pel ministry, who need assistance, and who comé 
well recommended as such, by their 
Presbyteries, Conferences, or 
Drectrtine—Parental, mild bet firm. And all 
the students, on entering, will be wired to 
mise obedience to thejews which forbid 
and frequenting tippling houses, and other places 


im r resort. 

Board can be obtained ia private families on rea- 
sonable terms. 
As the Aadrew Femie College’’ is aleo located in 
Huntsville, parents have now a fine opportunity 

ive a finished education to both their sons 

Soughtere at the came time and came plese. 
june 17—6m 


LLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES—No. 56 North Charles sireet, St, 
F. E. I. 8., and Mus. DANIEL, (late of Madras, 
India,) » assisted by well qualified Resi- 
dent and Visiting Teachers. The object of this 
Institution is to afford to Young Ladies « liberal 
and finished education in all those branches of 
usefel and elegant learning which coatribute to 
the accomplishment of the female sex. 

Twenty years experience in the first establish- 
ments in Europe, and extensive travel, have af 
forded the Priacipale opportanities enjoyed by 
tew, of becoming acquainwt with the mest ap- 
proved systeme of instruction, and they number 
amongst their pupils the daughters of the most res 
pectable families in thie country, whose names are 
given in the Prospectus. 

The buildings are extensive, in the most eligi- 
ble part of Baltimore, and for all the important pur- 
poses of a first-class French and 
School for Young Ladies, cannot be mm ia 
the superiority of their accommodations, Their 
central and elevated situation, large, airy, and ele- 
gant apartments, and beautiful rden, with Gym- 
nasium for exercise, combine retirement and 
healthfulnese of the country with the advantages 
and attractions of a handsome city residence. 

A Prospectus, giving full particulars, may be had 
on application. 
Rercaceces.—Baltimore—Revs. 8. Guiteau, J, 
C. Backus, D. D., W. S. Plumer, D.D, W. E. Wy- 
att, D.D., H. V. D. Johns, D.D., Hons. William 
George Krebs and John Purviance, Thomas Swann, 
Eaq., George Brown, Rods Richard 8. Steuart, M.D., 
Gen. G. H. Steuart, John Falconer, Esq., Heary 
Turnbull, a W. W. Spence, Esq., W. P. Lem- 
mon, Esq. ashington, D. C-—Gen. Henderson, 
U. 8. M., Hon. E. Whittlesey. Fort Washington, 
Md.—Major J. B. Scott, U. 8. A. Charleston, 8, 
C.—Col. James Legaré. dec 31—6m 


CHER WANTED.—Wanted, a lady of expe- 
rience and well qualified to aid in the English 
Department of Edgeworth Female Seminary. Ap- 
ply to RICHARD STERLING, 

Greensboro, North Caroline. 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER.— 
A graduate at Delaware College next July, 
who has had considerable experience in teaching, 
desires a situation in an Academy or private family. 
Requisite testimonials of qualifications and refer- 
encestwill be given. Addrese A. R. M., 
Delaware College, Newark, Delaware. 
june 24—3t* 


ERKELEY SPRINGS.—This watering place is 
situated in the town of Bath, Morgan county, 
Virginia, two and a half miles from Sir John’s Run, 
@ point on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine miles west of Baltimore, and 
forty-nine miles east of Cumberland, Maryland. It 
is easy of access to the great West, as well as to 
our grest Atlantic cities; with Hotel accommeoda- 
tion inferior to none in the Se and bathing un- 
OH 


surpassed. STROTHE 
june 10—13t 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—Situated in Tusca- 
rora Valley, Juniata county, Penneylvania, 8 
miles from the Mifflintown and 6 miles trom the 
Perryville stations of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
(leading from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh.) The 
Thirty-third Semi-Annual Session of this Inetitation 
will commence May Ist, under the charge of J. H. 
Shumaker, A.M., and W. C. Wilcox, A.M., gea- 
tlemen whose religious character, large experience 
and thorough course of instruction, have won 
them the entire approbation of the hendreds whe 
have been their patrons in former years. The In- 
stitution is now in successful operation under the 
charge of Mr. Shumaker, (numbering over 100 stue 
dents the present session) and under the new ar 
rangement it is again most cordially recommended te 
the generous patronage it has hitherto enjoyed. Stu- 
dents from a distance are required to board with thé 
Principals, so that every attention may be paid te 
the mind, manners, morals, and tines Sn of these 
away from home and parents, Our location ie in the 
nan & spot noted for its healthfulness and 
beaatifel scenery—esurrounded by a religious 
munity deeply interested in the welfare of the stue 
dents. Whilst every facility is afforded to youn 
men preparing either for business or college, on 
whilst the religious influences and exercises of the 
Institution are all the most anziows paréat could 
desire, we are happily removed from many of the 
temptations that beset the path of the young whea 
away from home influence. The fact that so many 
of those who come here from year to year have, ~ 
the divine blessing, been converted to God, a 
one away to be a comfort to their friends and the 
of the Charch, is sufficient evidence of the 
influences ere at work. We invite an examination 
of our accommodations, which are new, on a lar 
scale, and believed to be equal to any in 
country. 
Terms.—For Tuition, Boarding, Washing, room 
and use of furniture, $455 per session. Address 


(post-paid,) | 
. J. H. SHUMAKER, A.M., 
W. C. WILCOX, A.M., } Principals, 

By order of the Board of Trustees, 

SILAS E. SMITH, President. 

Rev. G. W. THOMPSON, Secretary. 

N.B. Students will be waited on at the Depot, if 
sufficient previous notice be given. Conveyances 
to the Academy can at all times readily be procured 
at the Depots. ap 1—13t 


UsITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
Cuagter 
$250 ,000.— Office sonth-east corner Third and Cheste 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, it 
sue Policies upon the Mutug/ Principle, with thé 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordina 
security, without disturbing their right to & full mot 
ticipation in the distribution of profite each and 
avery year. The yore of payments is Casb in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opéning policies with thé 
Company. 

In the Savine Funp Deraarurnt, Money is re- 
ceived paity. Also, Monpay Evenines on d 
povit, in large or small sums, on Which interest iv 
allowed of rrvz PER cent. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen B. Crawford, Pan! B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W.Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Deverere:, 
William M. Godwin, 0. A, Norris 


Steruen R. President. 
Anmsnosz W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
Cares G. Imray, Sec*y af.d Treasurer. 


Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D. Williar Per per, M. D, 


[n attendance at the 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. 


e of the apany, from 
oct 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 
SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, May 3d. Boys are 
prepared for College, or for a business life. 
Teame—$§250 per avaum. Modern langu 
extra. The French language is taught by a native 
of France, who resides in the house, and devotes 
his whole time to the School. 
information, address — 
v. THOMAS W. CATTELL | 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, . Principals. 
mar 4—-ly* 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
NO. 144 Chestant Street, above Sixth, Phi. 
Indeiphia, and No. 286 Bréadway, New 


York, 
WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifly Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. _ 
No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their peper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
uritil all arrearages are pak., xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. | 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
lines or less, first insertion, 50-cents; each repeti> 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments fer advertinements 
to be made in advance. 

Five to one for one year, . $10.00 
With an additional copy te the person 

who may act as agent. pre 
Sixteen copies to one addtess, for one yéar, $30 
With an additional th 


copies to one aildress, for one 
With an additional to the agent. 


copy 
The wanes mast swage be ie 
w the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 


cured, if possible. Address, 
WILLIAM 8. MA &co. — 
No. 144 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia. 
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